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T was true enough to Dinah’s ears and heart, and only failed of 
truth in not being harsh enough. Yes, he had a right to 
reproach her. If she had not been wicked he would never 
have been tempted, and she saddled herself with the weight of his 
misdoings. 

As for George, he had been surprised into candour, and he had 
time to be sorry for it before either of them spoke again. It 
would be very foolish to kill the fowl of the golden eggs before a 
single golden egg was laid. And apart from that, he was a crimi- 
nal himself, and knew that it was proper for him to be lowly in 
demeanour. If you will look at it, the young man’s position was 
embarrassing. Dinah could scarcely expect to have the truth 
thrown at her in this rough-and-ready way, and yet she could 


‘scarcely expect that George would throw himself at once into her 


arms, and accept her proclamation of relationship with filial 
rapture. 

I suppose I have told enough of this young man’s story to 
establish pretty clearly the fact that he was—in King Solomon’s 
sense, at least—a fool. But he was clear-headed enough to com- 
prehend the situation by a single motion of the mind, a motion 
swift and complex. Intellect and wisdom areno synonyms, and 
the lad had brains enough. He held good cards. How many 
tricks could he carry ? 

Dinah was crying passionately at his righteous rebuke, and 
was struggling passionately to repress her tears. George took time 
to think. 

‘I didn’t know, my darlin’, she sobbed at last. ‘It was my 
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ignorance as did it. I wouldn’t ha’ robbed you of a farthin’ o’ 
your rights, no, not to be Queen of England, if I’d only known.’ 

‘I beg your pardon for having spoken so,’ said George in 
answer. So keen a young man could not fail to see that as long as 
Dinah lived, she must hold the purse-strings. 

‘I’ve brought a bit o’ money with me now, dear,’ said the tear- 
ful mother ; ‘as much as I could get father to let me have. But 
youll be able to do on it for a bit, an’ I must get you some 
more.’ 

She drew out her little purse and emptied it, and the young 
man accepted the gift with as good a grace as he could summon. 
It would not do to show too much impatience at first, though the 
idea of offering the rightful heir to a quarter of a million an 
advance so miserably inadequate was preposterous enough to have 
made any man angry. He said ‘Thank you,’ and stood with the 
money in one hand and his mother’s certificate of marriage 
in the other. A little sense of shamefacedness touched him. 
The action of pocketing the gift bade fair to interfere with his 
martyrdom. 

As he stood thus looking downward, a little sick from late 
privation, later excess, and the emotion of the last hour, his eyes 
fell upon the written words ‘Joseph Bushell.’ A new sensation 
sent a tide of crimson to his face, both hands went suddenly 
up to hide it, and he groaned and actually cowered. For like a 
flash of lightning there crossed him for the first time the memory 
of the insane and pretentious lies he had told his father in America. 
And with that curdling remembrance came the fear that his 
father would seek out his mother, and would be brought face to 
face with him. That thought, I am rejoiced to believe, could 
have been nothing less than horrible. It was certain in the cower- 
ing criminal’s mind that Cheston would long since have exploded 
the pretence, and Joseph Bushell would probably be looking some- 
what eagerly for the man who had deceived him. Now George 
could see why the middle-aged stranger in the New York hotel 
had enquired after Dinah Banks and had played about his memo- 
ries of the Saracen. Now he could see why that supreme old 
villain George Bushell had written to say that Dinah had married, 
and he could see too why his father had resolved on returning to 
England after so long anexile. Everything was clear as‘noonday, 
and nothing was clearer than this—that in spite of the wrongs 
that had been done him by his mother, he was not a martyr to his 
father’s eyes, or likely to look like one. And—terrible fancy! only 
too probably to be realised—would not his father claim his own 
from George Bushell the elder; and would not he, George Bushell 
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the younger, be left scornfully and contemptuously in the cold as 
payment for the poor fraud he had practised? It was no wonder, 
when all this rushed upon him in one sickening torrent of dismay 
and shame, that he blushed and hid his face and groaned. 

To Dinah the whole thing looked like repentance, and more 
than ever her motherly tender self-accusing heart yearned over 
the scamp before her, and she threw her arms about him and 
wept above him, with tears of agony and holy joy, and covered 
with hungry kisses the hands that hid his face. 

‘Try to be good, my dear. Try to be sorry, an’ God’ll forgive 
you, my poor sufferin’ child. That’s right, my darlin’! Cry a 
bit. It'll ease your heart, my poor dear darlin’ George.’ 

And clinging to him still, she began to pray in broken mur- 
murs for forgiveness for herself and him; and holy heroism and 
base vice ashamed mingled their tears together. 

Whatever joy the angels feel over a sinner turned from the 
evil of his ways was hers in that moment, and it atoned for much. 
There was no thought in her mind that the world owed her an 
atonement, and so, the blessing coming as a gift, and not claimed 
as a desert, was multiplied a thousand times in sweetness. It is 
more blessed to give than to receive. She gave forgiveness. 

Dinah was safe anyhow, even if the newly discovered father 
should appear again and intervene. So ran the rascal’s thoughts. 
It was his part now to crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
where thrift might follow fawning. It was not easy to be affec- 
tionate to Dinah all at once, even though she had proclaimed herself 
his mother, and not his sister. But it was little trouble to 
receive her caresses, since the mere endurance of them bade fair 
to be profitable. 

What with hope and fear and rage and wonder and the 
sickness of privation and excess, he was in a condition pitiable to 
behold. Dinah, feeding her life-long hunger upon her own avowal 
of motherhood, translated penitence into him and affection, and 
all worthy shame and trembling honest hopes, and loved him for 
the attributes her own fancy gave him. In his mind, the first 
shock of remembrance being over, there remained a sensation of 
singular discomfort, which was yet not without an element of 
relief. If he had made an enemy, he had a friend, and it was 
likely that the forgery alone would have been enough to disgust 
his father. Dinah would help him to get abroad again, perhaps, 
before the much-deceived father could get hold of him. Some of 
the yarns the San Francisco hest had told of his own past life had 
dealt with rough-and-tumble fighting here and there, and Joseph 
Bushell, though he had made no boast of the part he had taken in 
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such enforced frays as he had mentioned, had worn a look whilst 
he spoke of them which seemed to betoken a certain joy in battle. 
He was a big broad-shouldered fellow, and could probably have 
broken young George across his knee like a dry stick. George 
confessed within himself that he had given provocation, and in 
case of his father’s appearance on the scene he was prepared to run ? 
and trust to Dinah’s generosity for supplies. 

‘ You’d best stay in the same place for a bit, my dear,’ said 
his mother, wiping her eyes, and speaking still with a sobbing 
catch in her voice, ‘ an’ I'll get more money an’ send it to you. I 
don’t know what father’ll say when he knows, an’ I doubt he'll be 
hard at first.’ 

George answered nothing, but took advantage of his search for 
a pocket-handkerchief to slip her gift into his pocket, and, with 
his eyes hidden, stretched forth the copy of the marriage certi- 
ficate towards his mother. She took it from him and folded it, 
and at that moment the noise of a horse’s feet disturbed them 
both. They turned towards the town, walking slowly, and a horse- 
man passed them without notice. Even so slight an incident 
helped to restore their self-possession, and Dinah a minute later 
kissed him tenderly and bade him good-bye for the time being. 
He returned her caress for the first time since he had been a mere 
lad, and the mother’s heart stored up that mercenary kiss and 
counted it in his favour. She dropped her veil and walked away 
without looking back again, and George strolled about the lanes 
to wear off the traces of his discomposure before returning to the 
town. Apart from his father, his troubles at last seemed over, 
but there was enough of doubt in the case to keep his heart in a 
continual flutter. 


Now, being ignorant of John Keen’s change of residence, our 
young rascal had addressed his letter to the old home town, and 
the postmaster there had forwarded it, so that on the day of 
Dinah’s encounter with her son the lawyer had received the un- 
expected and astounding news of the lost prisoner’s presence in 
England. With the letter in his pocket-book, he took train for 
the midland capital, and there found Joseph Bushell at his hotel 
in mournful consultation with Cheston. 

‘Read that, Mr. Bushell,’ he said, laying down the epistle 
before him. 

‘What is it?’ asked Joe, taking it up. ‘ Hillo!’ he exclaimed, 
as his eye fell upon the superscription, ‘this is uncommonly like 
the fist of that soi-disant brother of yours, Cheston.’ 
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‘Eh?’ cried the Baronet. ‘Nonsense! You don’t say so! 
What’s he got to say for himself?’ 

‘The letter is from your son, Mr. Bushell,’ said John Keen 
gravely. ‘I received it to-day. To-morrow he will call at the 
Post-office at Borton for an answer. Before answering it I consult 
you. Pray read it.’ 

Joe read it, and his face grew white. With bent head and 
gaze fixed upon the floor, he pushed it across to Cheston. 

‘ What do you make of it?’ he asked after a pause. 

‘Til tell you what I make of it,’ shouted Cheston, rising and 
striking the table with a heavy hand. ‘That thundering old 
rascal of an uncle of yours never gave the lad a penny after all, 
but got him free and turned him loose. Gave him the slip, the 
old fox, I'll bet a thousand pounds !’ 

‘We shall see,’ Joe answered, still staring at the floor. After 
a while he lifted his pale face and looked at Keen. ‘ Will you go 
to Borton with me to meet him ?’ 

‘ Most willingly,’ said John. 

‘ Will you start now ?—by the next train?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Iam using you very cavalierly, old friend,’ said Joe with a 
pitiable forced smile at Cheston ; ‘ asking you here to dinner and 
then running away from you in this fashion.’ 

‘ You don’t want an army with you,’ returned Cheston, ‘ or I’d 
volunteer. I wish you success; and if I can do anything for you 
here or anywhere, command me.’ 

‘No,’ Joe answered. ‘I don’t think you can do anything.’ 

It was plain that his thoughts were far away from his speech, 
and Cheston, taking Joe’s right hand in both his own, shook it with 
great heartiness, and left his old friend and the young lawyer to 
themselves. 

‘I believe, Mr. Keen,’ said Joe miserably enough, ‘that the 
writer of this letter is the young man I met in America—the man 
who pretended to be Cheston’s brother. The handwritings are 
alike, and the young fellow I met was intimately acquainted with 
the district, and knew all the people.’ 

‘I suppose that if you saw a photograph you would know?’ said 
John. 

‘Certainly,’ Joe returned. 

‘If you will go on to Borton,’ John continued, ‘I will stop at 
Wrethedale, and join you an hour or two later, bringing a photo- 
graph with me. You don’t know the town, I suppose ? ’ 

‘No,’ said Jue. ‘I was never there in my life.’ 

‘You had better put up at the Hare and Hounds in Wedge 
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Street,’ said John. ‘A very quiet quaint old house, not the best 
in the town, but opposite the Post-office and convenient for our 
purpose. I will join you there.’ 

Joe had little heart for converse outside the theme that filled 
his mind, and but little heart indeed to speak of that more than 
seemed needful. So the journey was made quietly, and from the 
little station at Wrethedale Joe travelled on alone. He went to 
the house to which he had been directed, carrying his own port- 
manteau, and asked for a bedroom. The rosy chambermaid led 
him up a flight of old oak steps, and along a corridor full of traps 
in the way of descending and ascending stairs, and finally landed 
him in a queer three-cornered room with an outlook on a garden. 

‘ Anything to eat, sir?’ asked the rosy chambermaid. 

‘Not yet,’ said the guest; and being left alone, he opened the 
window, lit a cigar, and began to smoke sadly. He had kept his 
son’s letter to John Keen, and he now read it over and over again. 
It was terrible to think that the crime and folly which had brought 
his son to the pass therein described were chiefly traceable to him, 
and yet he could scarce do otherwise than think so. It was 
natural in him to accuse himself for all. ‘I am destitute,’ so he 
read ; ‘my feet are bare, my clothes in rags . . . I am compelled 
to move about from place to place to get workhouse shelter and 
a casual tramp’s poor fare.’ How was Joe to say that his son had 
deserved to suffer in this way? Give everybody his deserts, 
and would he escape whipping ? 

He sat thinking thus, and bearing a heavy punishment for the 
misdoing of his youth, until John Keen rejoined him. 

‘ Have you brought the photograph?’ Joe asked, recognising 
John in the darkness. 

‘Yes. Wait a minute whilst I light a candle. Is that the 
man ?’ 

That was the man, sure enough. Not an ill-looking man either, 
by any means, A young man who held his head aloft rather 
haughtily, and who imposed upon the beholder with a certain 
pretence of being a great deal handsomer than he really was, as is 
the way with some people. 

‘Yes,’ said Joe. ‘This is the man who called himself George 
Cheston when I met him in the States.’ 

‘It is my old schoolfellow and companion George Banks,’ said 
John ; ‘ your son, George Bushell.’ 

The unhappy father nodded and set down the photograph. 
‘He mustn’t see me in the morning until you have him safely,’ 
he said after a long pause. ‘He might want to run away from 
me again. He has been a bad lot, Mr. Keen, but I must do the 
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best I can with him. I'll fasten a weekly allowance on him in 
such a way that he can’t forestall it, and that will keep him honest 
—in money matters.’ 

* You’ll have some dinner, Mr. Bushell ?’ asked John. 

‘Yes,’ said Joe: ‘You'd better order it. Have you got a 
room ?’ 

* Not yet,’ John answered, pulling at the bell. ‘I'll see about 
one now.’ 

The rosy chambermaid appearing, the young lawyer went 
away with her to see after his room and order dinner, and Joe 
smoked on by the light of his solitary candle, staring at the photo- 
graph, and failing to read in it any sign of the wickedness its 
original had shown. After a lapse of half an hour or so, John 
returned and found him thus employed. 

‘ Dinner is ready,’ said he. ‘ Shall we go down? 2” 

Joe assented, and John led the way. The coffee-room was a 
good-sized oblong chamber panelled with old oak and dimly 
illuminated by a dozen candles. One guest was there before them, 
a young man dressed in a cheap-looking tweed suit which fitted 
him none too well. He was standing at the fire regarding a 
sporting print above the mantelpiece, and his back was turned to 
the new-comers. Without moving his head he addressed the 
waitress, who in clean white apron and cap was going round the 
table, touching the knives and forks. 

‘I say,’ said the young man in the tweed suit, ‘ bring me 
another botile of that claret, and take the chill off it this time, 
will you? You can take it into the billiard-room, and you can 
let me have one or two of your best cigars at the same time.’ 

There was nothing very amazing in the speech just cited, 
but at the very first words of it the new-comers started and stared 
with wondering eyes upon each other. 

‘Your dinner, gentlemen,’ said the neat waitress. 

Joe nodded, and she bustled from the room. 

‘Stand by the door,’ Joe whispered, and John with a backward 
step felt for the key and turned it in the lock. 

_ Joe walked swiftly up the room, and at the very second when 
the young man in the tweed suit turned round at the noise of the 
shooting bolt, he laid a hand like a vice upon each arm, and said, 

‘So, Mr. Cheston !’ 

The merest shadow of an attempt to free himself showed the 
young man that flight was out of the question. But if force 
could not avail him, was it not possible that finesse might serve ? 
Perhaps Joseph Bushell might be ‘ bluffed’ into the belief that he 
had been led away by an astonishing likeness. 
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‘Sir,’ he returned therefore, with an indignant drawing up of 
his figure, ‘ you have the advantage of me.’ 

‘ George, my lad,’ said Joe grimly, ‘ if you lie to me, or attempt 
to lie to me, again, I’ll break every bone in your body.’ 

Since he had known of a son’s existence he had pictured many 
meetings with him, but none like this. 

‘So, you’re destitute, are you?’ Joe went on; ‘your feet are 
bare—your clothes in rags. You move about from place to place 
to get workhouse shelter and a casual tramp’s poor fare! Whom 
have you robbed now? Who is yourlast quarry? Keen,’ he cried 
with an almost hysteric bitterness, ‘look at this fellow!—this 
forger and impostor and liar, who knows neither of us. Shouldn’t 
I be ahappy man to come home after six-and-twenty years of exile 
and find a son like this!’ 

And having said this, he was moved by an impulse which I will 
not characterise. He swung the impostor round and kicked him 
into a corner of the room, where he lay in a heap, guarding his 
head with his arms ; and Joe towered over him with a rage amount- 
ing to pure anguish in his heart. 

‘If I had met this hound in trouble—’ he began—and there his 
own accusing conscience staggered him so that he had nothing 
more to say, but he ground his teeth and clenched his hands in a 
miserable compound of remorse andanger. George gathered him- 
self into smaller compass in his corner, and eyed his assailant 
with watchful tremor. John put himself between assailant and 
assailed, but did it in a casual and unostentatious way. ‘If 
I had met him in trouble— Joe began again; ‘if I had 
seen him as I expected to see him---I could have had some 
kindliness for him, and some forgiveness for him.’ He made a 
motion of despair and misery, and John, not reading it rightly, 
gave a brisk step forward. ‘I shan’t hit him again,’ cried Joe, 
observing this sign. ‘Stand up, you melancholy dog, stand up!’ 

The melancholy dog, with furtive fear in his eyes, stood up. 

‘ Now,’ said his father, ‘if I find you trying to deceive me again, 
Ill hand you over to the police for the trick you played me in the 
States, and thrash you within an inch of your life before I do it. 
Will you oblige me, Mr. Keen, by unlocking the door? There is 
some one knocking at it. Sit down, sir.’ 

George, with his fears still furtively peeping from his eyes, sat 
down, and John unlocked the door. The neat maid, a trifle scared, 
looked round and announced that the claret was in the billiard- 
room. 

‘The gentleman is engaged for the present,’ said John blandly. 
‘Will you kindly bring it here?’ i 
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The gi:l obeyed, and during her brief absence not a word was 
spoken. She looked from one to the other when she brought in the 
wine, and reminded John that the soup was cooling. 

‘Thank you,’ said John, still bland and suave. ‘* We are engaged 
just now. We have business with this gentleman. You can send 
up the dinner when I ring for it. In the meantime, let us have 
this room to ourselves.’ 

The girl disappeared, and John locked the door again, but 
pausing with the key in his hand, he asked, 

‘Would you like to be alone, Mr. Bushell ?’ 

‘No,’ Joe answered. ‘Come here. Now, sir,’ turning upon 
George, ‘I am going to have the truth out of you by hook or by - 
crook. What brings you here? What have you been doing since 
you gave me the slip at Liverpool ?’ 

George showed no disposition to begin, but at a threatening 
movement on the questioner’s part he opened his narrative. 

‘I went to Newcastle-on-Tyne,’ he said, ‘and tried to get em- 
ployment. But everybody wanted a certificate of character, and I 
couldn’t give one. Then I went to Durham, and there it was the 
same. So I had to sell my things.’ 

‘Mine!’ thought Joe, remembering the stolen portmanteau, but 
he said nothing. 

‘And I didn’t know where my people were,’ pursued the 
criminal, ‘and I had to wander about the country. I wrote at 
last to Mr. Keen when I was nearly dying, but last night I got 
to a place called Wrethedale, about five-and-twenty miles from 
here, and——’ 

There he began to weep again. 

‘Well?’ said Joe sternly. 

‘I met a lady,’ piped the weeping George, ‘a lady I used to 
know before > He drew forth a pink-edged cheap handker- 
chief and sobbed into it. ‘Mr. Keen knows her. She gave me 
nearly four pounds, and I bought some clothes. I was in rags,’ he 
protested, ‘I was really. And I was nearly dying. Mr. Keen can 
ask her if I wasn’t.’ 

‘ You have had a pretty good dinner,’ said Joe, glancing at the 
débris on the table, ‘and you can afford your two bottles of claret 
toit. Anda chateau wine, as I’m alive!’ he cried, laying a hand on 
the mourning George’s second bottle. ‘ Now, you didn’t come here 
from Wrethedale and buy those clothes, and pay a day’s hotel bill 
on this scale, out of nearly four pounds. Where did you get the 
rest of the money from ?’ 

No answer. 

‘Or are you going to rob the hotel people ?’ 
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‘No,’ cried George. ‘I have money to pay them. Dinah has 
been here to-day.’ This was addressed to John Keen, and left 
both bis hearers under the impression that the scamp was still 
ignorant of his parentage. But Joe took that bull by the horns, 
resolved to have no more mysteries or misunderstandings than it 
seemed unavoidable to leave. 

‘Do you know that you are related to me ?’ he asked, sickening 
at the question even as he put it. 

‘Yes,’ said the other, still sobbing into the cheap handkerchief. 

‘Do you know the nature of the relationship?’ Joe asked 
again. 

‘Yes,’ snufiled George under his breath. 

‘Who told you?’ Joe demanded 

‘Dinah told me,’ said George, avoiding his father’s eye and 
directing the answer to John Keen. 

‘ Did she tell you of her own relationship to you ?’ | 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘When did she tell you these things ?’ 

‘This morning.’ | 

‘You are my son,’ said Joe—‘ God help me, and forgive me! 

—and I will deal by you as best I can—as well as you will let me. 
Let me see signs of amendment in you, or it will not be well for } 
you. I shall not be ready to read the signs too easily, and you 5 
shall not look for a life of idleness and good-for-nothing luxury at 

my hands. I have left my duty undone, and I owe many atone- 

ments even to you.’ It cost him a good deal to confess as much, 

but he was bent on doing his duty now, and this seemed part of it. 

‘But you are one who will need a tight hand, and you shall have it. 

And now, you can go toyourroom. Ihave no fear of your running 

away, for you are not too proud a dog to eat dirty puddings, and 

you see your way already to getting a little money out of me when 

you can work up a fit of penitence.’ 

Under these scathing words George did begin to feel a little 
cur-like, and he had to admit that he had done something to de- 
serve them. But even here appearances were wretchedly against 
him, and he felt it as a keen misfortune that he should have been 
rehabilitated before his newly discovered father chanced upon him. 

A single day of luxury was dearly purchased at the price he had 
paid for it. 

He crept from the room with his head hanging, and when he 
reached his own chamber he began to cast about in his mind for 
the best and wisest course to adopt with this muscular and out- 
spoken father. Would it pay to run away to begin with, refusing 
his aid on the ground that he was unworthy to receive it, and so 
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wording a penitent letter that it might indicate a clue to his 
whereabouts, without seeming to do so? He even began to sketch 
the half-projected letter in his mind. He recalleda sentence from 
the parable of the Prodigal Son which bade fair to come in with 
good effect. He would be quite heart-brokenly penitent, and yet 
display a lingering touch of magnanimity. It would look a little 
worthier in him to admit his unworthiness. And you must under- 
stand that in the nature of this young man—though all this 
was as clearly outlined in intention as I have made it seem—it 
was not altogether hollow and insincere. While he wept for 
shame and humiliation, he was thinking that his weeping at all 
was a manly sign in him, and he knew the while that if he wrote 
that leiter he would let new tears fall on it, and he looked for a 
certain effect that way. Yet, even for him, penitence meant some- 
thing more than the misery of being detected. Of course a man 
who really knew how to repent could never have been guilty of 
young George’s particular crimes. A man who has the power to 
repent nobly may sin much, but hardly in that way. No lion, how- 
ever degenerate, takes to weaving spider’s webs. George’s penitence 
was like his offences—as yours and mine are. 

As he sat, half resolving in his uncourageous soul to do this 
thing and seem a little better than he was in his own eyes and his 
father’s, a tap came to the door and John Keen entered. 

‘Your father has deputed me to speak to you about a matter 
of importance,’ said John. ‘ He wishes you distinctly to understand 
that any hopes of his assistance you may entertain will depend 
upon your obedience in thismatter. Your mother is not yet aware 
of his presence in England. She does not even know that he is 
still alive, and until he can see his way more clearly than he can 
at present he desires that she shall hear nothing of him. I suppose 
I may tell him that you respect his wish? You will see your 
mother again in a little time. Will you undertake—remembering 
what hangs upon it—to drop no hint of your father’s presence in 
England—to drop no hint of your having ever seen him any- 
where ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said George; ‘I promise faithfully. Keen,’ he added, 
rising and breaking into tears anew,—‘ you won't believe that I 
wrote you that letter and pretended to be starving when I wasn’t. 
I give you my word of honour it was true.’ 

‘I see no reason to doubt you,’ said John, somewhat coldly. 
He could hardly fail to remember that this good young man had 
quarrelled with him on the ground that he was not moral enough 
for the good young man to know him any longer. ‘I may take 
your promise ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ said George, and the messenger turned toleave. ‘ Keen,’ 
cried the criminal, ‘I know I’ve acted like a blackguard, but I’m 
not so bad as people think me. I never meant to stick to that 
money, and I won enough on Erebus to put it back. And I haven’t 
—I haven’t—I haven’t a friend in the world !’ 

And so, once more, the young man mistook self-pity for 
repentance, 
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Jor left Borton next morning, but before he did so he had 
another interview with his son. 

‘Understand,’ said Joe, ‘that I mean to do my best by you. 
- And understand that the best I can do for you seems to me to be to 
set your nose to the grindstone and keep it there. Mr. Keen will 
find you employment, and everything you hope from me will depend 
upon the way in which you conduct yourself. You will have the 
manliness to tell your mother that you need no further help from 
her, and that you are resolved to work out by yourself an atonement 
for your own misdeeds. If you accept one penny-piece from her, you 
forfeit all claim on me. Try to be a man,’ said Joe with a shaky 
voice. ‘Try to be honest. And so, good-bye, sir. When I can 
shake hands with you without feeling soiled by it, I will.’ 

Having made arrangements with the lawyer for the furtherance 
of his ideas concerning young George, Joe started back for his hotel, 
and on his lonely journey he set himself to unravel the tangled 
strands of the net which held him. He had made up his mind not 
to reveal himself to Dinah, and, being all along in a mood to do 
penance, he held hard to his resolyve—held the harder for his own 
strong inclination to go against it. There was an intense longing 
in his heart to comfort her, and there was a dreadful fear that the 
proclamation of himself would but bring a new sorrow to her. He 
put by that trying problem for the time, as he had done before, not 
yet being able to solve it. And then he set to work to think about 
Uncle George. It was beyond doubt that Uncle George had been 
a rascal ; but then, who was Joe Bushell that he should judge any- 
body, or be severe beyond necessity even with so bad an old man 
as his benevolent relative had proved ? 

‘Why should one scoundrel venture tv be hard upon another ?’ 
Joe asked himself. ‘ He’s been a bad lot, but so have I.’ 

He would have justice and no more. Even if old George got 
better, it was impossible that he should fight the case: there were 
too many dangers in it. And if he died, there would be an end of 
everything so far as he was concerned, for Dinah could claim the 
money. Yet there would be a necessity for exposure then, and 
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Dinah had kept her secret so long and so closely that even for her 
child’s sake Joe could see that it would be hard to proclaim it to 
the world. There was one thing which seemed possible for the 
returned exile to do. If old George should recover the use of his 
intellect, though only for a day, Joe had power enough over him to 
compel him in any way he chose. He could compel him to make 
surrender to Dinah and to keep his secret. Such ahold as Joe had 
upon him no man could afford to disregard or defy. And out of 
this reflection arose a plan, and out of this plan arose in turn the 
incidents which closed the romance of Joe’s story. 

Once arrived in Birmingham, he had a horse saddled and rode 
over to his old chum Cheston. ; 

‘Cheston,’ he broke out: at once on meeting him, ‘I want to be 
constantly in the neighbourhood of my Uncle George. I want to 
be the first to know of his getting better; and if he needs any 
persuasion when the time comes, I want to be on the spot to 
give it.’ 

‘He'll want no persuasion,’ said Cheston. ‘The sword hangs 
by a hair, and he'll be precious hasty in getting from under it.’ 

‘He might recover his senses, and then die in a day or two, 
before anything was done,’ urged Joe. ‘Then there would be a 
disputed will, and no end to the publicity of the case.’ 

‘The doctor thinks that he’ll live to be moderately strong 
again,’ said Cheston. 

‘Leave me to my own plan,’ said Joe with something of his 
youthful obstinacy. ‘I want to watch him, I want to be near 
him to lend a helping hand to my wife’s case if it should be 
needed. And I want you to give me a berth of some sort.’ 

‘Eh?’ said the Baronet. 

‘I don’t want a salary,’ said Joe, misunderstanding the cause 
of his friend’s astonishment; ‘ I want something to do, just to pre- 
vent my being in the neighbourhood from looking odd. My name 
is Jones,’ he went on with a faint unmirthful grin. ‘It runs in 
the family to take aliases. I am an employé of Sir Sydney 
Cheston’s. I do anything which allows me to live in the parish 
unnoticed and unobserved. Nobody will know me. Give me my 
way, Cheston. And I'll tell you what it is besides. I want to see 
the old place and some of the old faces, if there are any left. I’m 
number sixteen at the hotel. There’s no name on my luggage. 
Not a soul knows me except yourself and young Keen and that 
wretched boy of mine. Let me have my way.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Baronet, half laughing and half puzzled, ¢ what 
can you do? Do you know anything about mines? You used to, 
but things are changed a good deal, and it’s a long time ago.’ 
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‘I worked in a coal-mine in the Dominion,’ said Joe; ‘ but 
that’s twenty years since.’ 

‘You could do a little fancy inspecting, perhaps. Or, let me 
see. Bowker is a reliable man, and young Gavan broke his leg 
last week. Yes, that’lldo. Gavan was managing man at a new 
pit of mine called “ The Buzzard.” I don’t know why they call it 
so, so don’t ask me. Gavan broke his leg, and Bowker, his subordi- 
nate, has been carrying on the work. Now, you might take Gavan’s 
place. Leave Bowker alone pretty much, you know, and take his 
advice about things. He’s a thoroughly practical man, one of 
the old rough sort, but a very decent fellow.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Joe; ‘I'll undertake to be worth what I draw 
from you, and no more. Can you send my horse back and drive 
me over ?’ 

‘What!’ cried Cheston with a merry laugh. ‘Drive a mere 
mine-manager! Me! Well, I don’t mind giving you a lift. I'll 
order the dog-cart.’ 

Every yard they drove had at one time been familiar to young 
Jce Bushell, and middle-aged Joe Bushell remembered the way 
well. After a mile or two they passed the very field in which 
young Joe had first kissed Dinah and told her how fond of her he 
was. Pocr Dinah! The kiss had been a betrayal, though he had 
not meant it so. A mile or two later came George Bushell’s 
house, and a little farther on the Saracen, all stuccoed and 
bedizened with plate glass and gilt lettering. Then before long 
the dog-cart turned into a lumpy lane and began to jolt and roll 
in a threatening manner, and in a while, rounding an artificial 
hill of mine refuse, they came in sight of the tall stack of the 
Buzzard and the raw red brick-work of the Buzzard’s offices. 

A miner came forward to hold the Baronet’s horse. 

‘This way, Mr. Jones, if you please,’ cried Cheston with a 
broad grin. ‘ Ah! that’s you, Mr. Bowker! I wish to speak to you. 
Come into the offices.’ 

Joe took a look at Mr. Bowker, and gave a little start beholding 
him. Mr. Bowker, in spite of the years which intervened between 
the present and Joe’s knowledge of him, was still recognisable as 
one who had done odd work for Joe’s father in his youth. Mr. 
Bowker, for his part, looked at Joe, but with no unusual regard. 

‘Mr. Bowker,’ said Sir Sidney, taking a seat on a rough-hewn 
stool in the office, ‘this is Mr. Jones, who will take Gavan’s 
place for the time being.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said Mr. Bowker, regarding the new-comer with 
no particular favour. 

‘I have given him instructions,’ said Sir Sydney with preter- 
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natural gravity, belied by a twinkle in his eye as he looked at Joe, 
‘not to disturb any arrangements on which you may have acted 
up to this time, and I hope you'll get on well together.’ 

‘I hope so tew,’ returned Mr. Bowker, with an unfavouring 
glance at Joe’s watch-chain and his well-cut though unassuming 
garments of dark tweed. 

‘ You'll want lodgings, Mr. Jones,’ said Cheston, with his eyes 
twinkling and his face a mask of gravity. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ said Joe. 

Mr. Bowker turned sheer round and stared at him. Then he 
turned again and caught the twinkle in the Baronet’s eye. 

‘ Your naiim’s no more Jones than mine is,’ he cried. ‘ Why, 
it’s young master Joseph! Lord love me! I ought to ha’ knowed 
you in a glawnce, like. Why, bless my soul! I bin glad to see 
thee. But when I heerd thee spake I knowed thee. Shaik 
honds, ode mon, shaiik honds !’ 

Joe shook hands heartily, but he turned a moment later to 
Cheston, and looked at him with a somewhat rueful smile. 

‘So much for my plot!’ he said. ‘ William,’ he added, turning 
to the beaming Mr. Bowker, ‘ I didn’t expect you to know me.’ 

‘ Lord love thee!’ said William, ‘I should ha’ knowed thee any- 
wheer !’ 

‘So J said, Bushell,’ cried the Baionet. ‘So J said.’ 

‘I don’t want it to be known that I’m back again,’ said Joe. 
Mr. Bowker’s eyes opened wide at this, but he said nothing. ‘ My 
uncle is very ill, as I dare say you know,’ he continued, ‘ and I don’t 
want him to know that I am here at present.’ 

‘I see, said William briskly. ‘Th’ ode fox has had your 
feyther’s money, an’ now he’ll ha’ toturn it up, I reckon. Hewray!’ 

‘You seem to bear him no good will?’ said Joe. 

‘Not me! Why, he gi’en me the sack at a minute’s notice,’ 
said William ; ‘an’ all for tekin the part of a woman as was i’ 
trouble, as he was a-blackguardin’. You remember her ?—Miss 
Banks. Her brother was took up for forgin’ ode Bushell’s 
naiim, an’ her went to him to beg him off, and he miscalled her all 
o’er the plaiis. An’ I ups an’ spakes to him. “Shut up!” I says. 
“ Y’ode Rip,” I says,“wheer’s your bowells ?” An’ heturnso’ me, an 
he says, “* Tek a minute’s notice,” he says, “ an’ leave my empl’y, ” 
he says. Oh, he’s a bitter hard un, he is. Well, send I may live! I 
bin glad to see thee, Master Joseph, real righteous right-down 
glad, an’ that’s the trewth.’ 

In the new handshaking that ensued Joe threw in a little extra 
pressure for Dinah’s defender. 

‘I wanted to stop in the neighbourhood, William,’ he said, 
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reluctant to abandon his plan. ‘¢ And I didn’t want to be known. 
Do you think anybody else would know me !’ 

‘Well, I doubt they would,’ said William reflectively. ‘ But 
theer ain’t a lot o’ th’ ode uns left not now. Not one on ’em works ° 
here. Yo’ might live i’ my cottage if yo’re i’ want o’ lodgins’, an‘ 
welcome. An’ yo’ could tek to wearin’ a pair o’ blew glasses. Dr. 
Hodgetts he’s took to ’em, an’ I went by wi’out knowin’ him on’y 
yesterday. They are a real mazin’ disguise—blew glasses.’ 

‘Well, I won’t try the blue glasses,’ said Joe, ‘but I’ll stop 
and take my chance.’ There was more in his resolve than he 
expressed. What if he were known, and the general knowledge 
brought him back to Dinah? He feared; but might he not 
make her happy after all? Ah! if once she took him back again, 
he would so surround her with observances of love and tenderness 
that he would half atone—No, no! that was impossible. But he 
would try to make her happy for the future—if they came together. 
again. ‘I’ll have no alias, Cheston,’ he cried suddenly. ‘ It would 
look base to be detected under such a disguise. But Ill stay here 
and take my chance. Bushell isa common name enough. I can 
trust you, William ?’ 

‘I shan’t breathe a synnable,’ said staunch William, ‘till you 
gi’en me leave.’ 

‘Now Joe, old man,’ said Cheston, with a friendly hand on his 
shoulder, ‘I call this a step in the right direction.’ 

‘I hope it will prove so,’ answered Joe. 

And so at his own proper cost the returned exile lived in Mr. 
Bowker’s cottage. He bought coarser tweeds and a billycock hat, 
and fiddled about the mine, making journeys into the bowels of 
the earth at times, and holding grave consultations with Mr. 
Bowker as to the progress of the work in hand. Long years of 
business habits had left upon him the necessity for occupation, and 
he began by-and-by to take a real interest in the work. The 
rapidity with which he revived old knowledge and mastered new 
impressed Mr. Bowker greatly, but Joe kept his eye upon the 
real business he had in hand, and was keen after news of old 
George. He found, in the bar parlour of the Dudley Arms of an 
evening, a generation who knew him not. Two or three oldsters 
were there whom he had faintly known in his early days, and when 
he heard their names he could call them to remembrance, but none 
of them made any guess as to his identity. He was extremely 
silent and reserved amongst them, smoking his pipe and sitting 
behind his ‘Times’ as he listened to their talk. Old George’s 
illness was a common topic, and old George’s doctor was a nightly 
guest ; so that such news as was to be had he got.at without the 
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risk of questioning. A week or two of immunity from recognition 
seemed to make him safe. 

In the meantime John Keen had found employment at Borton 
for young George, and sent news that the criminal was buckling-to 
with a will, and promised all sorts of amendment. What the heir 
presumptive to a quarter of a million thought of working as a 
clerk at five-and-thirty shillings a week, and living on that sum, 
was not to be got at, but it is certain that for the time being he 
bore it well; and news reached his father that he had strenuously 
refused Dinah’s proffered aid, in accordance with instructions, 

After two or three weeks of waiting, there came news of a 
decisive change in old George’s condition, and Joe learned that in 
the course of a few days it was possible that the old man might 
be allowed to look at business once again. He sent the news to 
John Keen, and John came down on the strength of it and saw the 
doctor, who denied him access to the sick man for the present, but 
undertook to pave the way for him. 

The frustrated schemer had been groping in -his mind in a dim 
and feeble way, and had at length discovered the mental chamber 
in which, hidden under all manner of rubbish and débris, lay the 
remembrance of the lawyer’s visit, and his own denial of his 
crime. And when the doctor set before him the fact that Mr. 
Keen was again in the neighbourhood waiting to see him, the old 
fellow, with a sort of inward earthquake, recognised the folly and 
madness of resistance. He had sinned in vain, and his sin had 
found him out. He had given a hundred pounds to Joseph—that 
was something. It soothed his heart a little to think of that one 
generous deed, the only one he could recall; though he tried hard 
to remind himself of his own virtues as a set-off to the account an 
offended God certainly held against him. The pangs of affrighted 
conscience were terrible to him, but these alone might have been 
fought down. There was no fighting young Keen and the evidence 
of the sexton, or if there were, he was broken and no longer had 
the pluck for it. 

These miseries retarded recovery, but body and mind obsti- 
nately insisted on getting stronger, and he had to see John 
Keen at last. The old man’s skin was of the colour of the film 
which gathers on stale unbaked bread, and his eyes were fishy and 
watery. His mouth was drawn down purselike at the corners, and 
the inner ends of his eyebrows were drawn upwards, so that he wore 
a mask expressive of feeble misery. John had expected a change 
in him, but was yet surprised to see him look so wretched. 

‘T’ve been a-thinkin’ over the news as you give me, Mr. Keen,’ 
he said in quavering tones; ‘an’ if you prove your case, I’m willin’ 
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to do justice. But five-an’-twenty thousand pound is a large sum 
to part with on anythin’ but good evidence.’ 

‘Mr. Bushell,’ said John gravely, ‘I beg you not to try to 
deceive me, or to force me into measures which I should regret.’ 

‘ Well, forty thousand’s a good round sum,’ said old George. 

‘Pray understand, Mr. Bushell,’ said John quietly, ‘that we 
cannot content ourselves with anything less than the restoration of 
the whole of your brother Joseph’s fortune. Let me tell you what 
we know. [I shall tell you nothing I am not in a position to 
prove. You purposely widened the quarrel between your nephew 
Joseph and his parents. You withheld from him all knowledge of 
his father’s death, and you wrote to him, when you had held for a 
year the fortune which belonged to him, saying that his wife had 
married again, and so prevented his return to England.’ 

Old George’s mouth opened and his fishy eyes widened with 
a look so ghastly that the lawyer paused. The unbaked pie- 
crust complexion changed to a deep crimson, and changed again 
to a dull leaden colour, and for a minute or two John feared that 
his listener would succumb to the news. He rose and mixed a 
tumbler of wine and water and held it to the old man’s lips. By- 
and-by the patient recovered, and returned to his former aspect. 

‘Must I go on and distress you with the memory of these mis- 
deeds?’ John asked. ‘We know everything. We have been in 
communication with the governor of the gaol. Your late private 
secretary is again in England. Why should you bring misery and 
disgrace upon yourself by resisting us ?’ 

‘I bain’t a-resistin’ anybody,’ said old George feebly and miser- 
ably. ‘I’m willin’ to do justice. A hundred thousand pound’s a 
lot o’ money, but I’m willin’ to do justice.’ 

‘You are not near the amount yet, Mr. Bushell,’ John re- 
turned. ‘The title-deeds of all the landed property of which 
your brother Joseph died possessed, and the papers relating to his 
funded properties, are still in existence. When we come to busi- 
ness we shall be able to refresh your memory.’ 

The wretched defeated old schemer groaned. 

‘The houses was good for nothin’, an’ was all sold at a loss,’ he 
protested. ‘The money’s all mixed up along o’ mine. I bain’t 
a-gooin’ to be made a pauper on. Mind that, now.’ 

But this feeble spark of resistance died out when John answered 
him: 

‘I am sorry to say, Mr. Bushell, that you have not deserved 
any merciful consideration at our hands. I shall accept no com- 


promise.’ 
‘Am I a-gooin’ to be made a pauper on ?’ quavered the wretched 
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old George. ‘Answer me that, Mr. Keen. Am I a-gooin’ to be 
made a pauper on ?’ 

‘You must be thankful, Mr. Bushell,’ John responded, ‘ that 
we do not take criminal measures against you. Be glad that your 
wickedness is to be punished so lightly.’ 

‘My brother Joseph meant to leave a lot of his money to me,’ 
cried George tremulously. ‘ He allays said so, an’ he made a will 
an’ did it. Am I a-gooin’ to be robbed o’ that ?’ 

‘Mr. Bushell,’ said John, ‘we will take back every penny- 
piece of which you wrongfully possessed yourself. Thank us, 
when you come to reason again, that we do no more. We have 
been merciful to you, and we desire to be merciful still; but so far 
as your brother Joseph’s fortune is concerned, we shall insist upon 
strict justice. May I see your lawyer now ?’ 

‘No,’ cried George feebly; ‘Ill deal with him myself. You 
come here at twelve to-morrow, an’ I’ll have him here. I bain’t 
strong enough to do no more talkin’ to-day. I’m tired.’ 

‘Very good, Mr. Bushell,’ said John. ‘ At twelve to-morrow.’ 

The young lawyer took his way, not without some pity for the 
broken schemer. He wrote that afternoon two accounts of his 
interview, despatching one to Joe and the other to Dinah, and on 
the morrow at midday he presented himself anew at old George’s 
house. Mr. Packmore, that elderly conveyancer who had once on 
a time recommended Ethel to John Keen’s services, had not yet 
arrived, and George was alone. 

‘Mr. Keen,’ he said, in a stronger voice than that of yesterday, 
‘if I’m a-gooin’ to do justice, it’s fair as I should come off wi’ no 
disgrace.’ 

‘That depends upon yourself, Mr. Bushell,’ John answered. 
‘It is not necessary for Mr. Packmore to know more than the 
mere fact, that I can prove Dinah Banks’s marriage to Joseph 
Bushell.’ 

But when Mr. Packmore came he turned out to be a very hard 
conveyancer indeed, and by no means willing to believe that his 
client was ready to surrender so huge a slice of his great fortune. 
In his opinion—as up to that time advised—the case ought to be 
fought, if only for the sake of securing a complete proof. But 
finding that his client objected most savagely and obstinately to 
any fight being made, he gave in. 

‘Very well, Mr. Bushell,’ he said at last with quiet desperation. 
‘I'll go over to Waston Church as a mere matter of form, any- 
way, and look at the original entry.’ 

‘Yo’ do anythin’ of the sort, if you dare!’ cried old George in 
a half-frenzy. 
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The elderly lawyer looked at him in amazement, and confided 
to John Keen his opinion that really Mr. Bushell was not in a fit 
condition to transact business just at present. 

‘On our side,’ John answered, ‘ we cannot admit of any delay. 
Mr. Bushell is fully persuaded of the validity of our claim, and 
wishes to do justice.’ 

‘It’s an odd business,’ said the conveyancer, ‘and one that I 
have no stomach for.’ They were outside the house by this time. 
‘You have some hold upon him, Mr. Keen—something I don’t 
know of.’ 

‘Mr. Packmore,’ said John, with infinite dryness, ‘I am at 
your service in this matter whenever you choose. In the interest 
of all parties, I think we had better get it over quickly.’ 

The two legal gentlemen met again next day, and the elder 
looked extremely grave. 

‘Mr. Keen,’ he said, ‘I have been to Waston Church, and there 
is no certificate of a marriage there between Joseph Bushell and 
Dinah Banks.’ 

‘You had better communicate that discovery to your client, 
Mr. Packmore,’ said John. ‘This is a certified copy of the 
original register.’ He produced the document from his pocket- 
book and again placed it in the conveyancer’s hands. 

‘Well, the original is not at Waston,’ said the lawyer half 
angrily. 

‘TI know it isn’t,’ John returned. 

‘Great Heaven!’ cried Mr. Packmore, recoiling as the fancy 
struck him. ‘Has Mr. Bushell been tampering—? Under the 
seal of professional confidence, now!’ 

‘I can only refer you again to Mr. Bushell,’ John answered. 
‘ The reasons which actuate him to an unconditional surrender are 
cogent enough, no doubt, if you can arrive at them.’ 

‘ Quite right to be discreet, Mr. Keen,’ said the elder. ‘ But I 
won’t and can’t accept the responsibility of so vast a transfer 

without knowing more than I know at present.’ 

The business was broken off for an hour or two, whilst old 
George’s lawyer applied the forensic thumbscrew to his client, and 
after a tough time of it squeezed the truth out of him. Then he 
came back and relieved himself by a quotation. 

‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Mr. Keen,’ said 
he, ‘ than are dreamt of in our philosophy. I should never hav: 
thought it. So respected—-and with one foot in the grave !’ 

‘He has explained the absence of the certificate?’ askel 


John. 
‘To my amazement,’ the conveyancer answered, 
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There was no more hinting at delay, and John wrote two other 
letters, one to Joe and one to Dinah, announcing that the business 
was practically at an end. Old George, by his lawyer’s advice, 
prepared to sell up everything and to retire from business, as the 
only way by which the enormous diminution of his capital could 
be hidden from the public eye. 


Cuapter XXX. 


JouN Keren found busier employment through the unexpected 
revelation Dinah had made to him than he had ever expected to 
find in Wrethedale. But howsoever busy he might be, there were 
intervals in which he found time enough to think upon one in- 
exhaustible theme, and that theme, naturally enough for a lover, 
was the inexpressible charms of Miss Ethel Donne. Perhaps the 
young man had been in love before, but if he had been he con- 
trived to forget all about it. There was but one woman in the 
world, and she less a woman than an angel. Getting at John’s 
thoughts, one would conceive that there never had been any human 
creature of such perfections, and never again would be. ‘ There 
is none like her—none! Nor shall there be till our summers have 
deceased.’ It is the proper belief of a lover, and comes natural 
to him. 

It is not to be said that the young man had—or, being a lover, 
needed—any very distinct opportunities of close observation on 
which to base the glorious theorem which he never wearied of pro- 
pounding. ’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. But to 
worship a good woman is surely worth an honest man’s while. To 
be able in married life to recognise no disillusion, but only a 
gradual toning down of colour—that is inevitable, and, like many 
inevitable things, a blessing—one must have made a better choice 
and be a better man than the average. But here is a fine-natured, 
honest-hearted, loyal young fellow in love with a good and 
charming girl, and if only the girl could be brought to be in love 
with him I could find it in my heart to join their hands, with the 
best hope for their future, and to say, ‘ Bless you, my children! 
Bless you!’ Playwrights and novelists are the most inveterate of 
matchmakers. 

John’s especial disadvantage was that Ethel knew his condition. 
Had he always disguised it, she could have looked upon him with 
greater favour, but now his very attachment made it difficult for 
her even to like him. Hardly a year and a half had gone by 
since the man she loved had proved himself a scoundrel, and she 
had loved him dearly. John felt his case no more hopeful on 
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account of young George’s reappearance, though he knew Ethel’s 
change of feeling towards her late lover well enough. But that 
reappearance had opened a wound which time had not yet healed, 
and her truer lover knew it. 

Sometimes, in his consultations with Dinah, Ethel was present, 
and she was aware of all that went on on that side. Her courage, 
her faithfulness to friendship, her self-possession, all seemed more 
than human in John’s eyes, and there are no words for his pity and 
admiration. If only the young lawyer would or could have hidden 
the too-evident signs of feeling which every look afforded, Ethel, 
under these new circumstances, might have liked him well enough ; 
but, as it was, she fought him off by a chill abruptness of demeanour 
altogether unnatural in her, and Jobn, full of warmth as he was 
within, became frozen on approaching her, except for his eyes, 
which did her continual homage. 

But it is a long lane indeed which has no turning, and the 
relationship of these two young people underwent a sudden change. 
Joe had been thinking over the young lawyer’s scheme for sounding 
Dinah’s feelings concerning him, and as affairs grew day by day 
more urgent, and less and less within his own control, the plan 
began, out of his sheer desperation, to commend itself to him. 
So that one evening, when John called upon him under cover 
of the darkness at Mr. Bowker’s cottage, the bewildered husband 
and father capitulated. 

‘ Who is the young lady?’ he asked, after reminding John of 
the hint he himself had given. : 

‘She is a Miss Donne,’ answered the young fellow, blushing. 
They sat in Joe’s bedroom by the light of a single tallow candle, 
and the blush passed unnoticed. 

‘The girl, said Joe, ‘to whom George was engaged to be 
married ?’ 

‘The same,’ John answered. ‘I can pledge myself to her dis- 
cretion and to her self-command. And she is so devoted to your 
wife, sir, that she would do anything for her sake. I want to ask 
you again to remember how easy the task will be. It seems to 
me that a very bold hint would be needed before your wife would 
suspect the meaning of the inquiries.’ 

‘Since I have been living here,’ said Joe, sitting with both 
elbows on the table, and staring at the feeble flame of the candle, 
with his head between his hands,‘I have learned a good deal 
about them both—my wife and my son. He ruled her and even 
bullied her at times. Now, she’s going to be wealthy, and she'll 
want the control of the lad, and I don’t see how I can keep a hold 
upon him. I don’t want to neglect my duty any longer. I could 
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take him with me to the West perhaps, but she’d break her heart 
to lose him without knowing why; and if she knew why, you can 
see that all the mischief which could come of my declaring myself 
would be done, and any chance of good to her in it would be 
missed. Now, if I could go back to her, and acknowledge myself, 
and then undertake the care of the lad, and, if need be, go away 
again and let her see him at times, and know of his well-doing- —’ 

The speaker’s voice, though he tried hard to steady it, became 
so shaky that he had to pause and leave his sentence unfinished. 

‘ You authorise me, then,’ said John, ‘as a first step, to tell 
Miss Donne the whole story ?’ 

‘I am at a deadlock now,’ Joe answered. ‘I’ve seen that it 
was coming. I must either go away, and let her suffer anew at 
the hands of that unhappy lad—and suffer she will, unless there is 
somebody to control him—or I must make myself known to her. 
But,’ he added suddenly, with a shrinking of the heart, ‘ don’t let 
Miss Donne go too far. Let me know, to begin with, whether my 
going back will be the larger of the two evils. I can well believe 
it might be.’ 

‘Rely upon it,’ said John, ‘ that all discretion shall be used.’ 

Joe was fain to be content and to wait, while John went back 
to the little western village, and set his scheme in motion. Of 
course it was charming for John to have such a chance of 
approaching Ethel, and of course it was terrible to him to have to 
take it. He began by writing a letter. 

‘Dear Miss Donne ’—(he felt ridiculously inclined to set 
down the first word in capitals)—‘I have a secret which most 
nearly concerns the happiness of your friend Mrs. Joseph Bushell. 
I believe it’s the one thing in the world she most desires to learn. 
May I presume to ask your assistance and advice?—Yours most 
respectfully, ‘Joun Kuen. 

‘P.S. I must beg of you not to drop a hint of this at present 
to Mrs. Bushell.’ 

In answer to this brief and somewhat misleading epistle came 
an answer delivered by.the hands of Mrs. Donne’s little maid- 
servant. Miss Donne would be obliged if Mr. Keen would call 
at seven o’clock that evening. 

At seven o'clock that evening Mr. Keen called. Ethel sat in 
the small front parlour to receive him, and, except for the maid 
servant, was alone in the house—Mrs. Donne having providentially 
accepted an invitation to tea. When the girl arose and offered 
her hand, a most unprofessional flutter started in John’s heart, but 
outwardly he was as cool as a cucumber. 

‘What is your secret, Mr. Keen ?’ asked Ethel. 
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‘The secret is not mine, Miss Donne, though I am master of 
it,’ John answered. ‘If it belonged to me I would offer it, if I 
offered it at all, without reservation and without conditions. But 
I am compelled to ask you, in the first place, to promise that you 
will not reveal it to Mrs. Bushell without the sanction of the 
person who is—with her—most interested in it.’ 

‘I promise that,’ the girl answered. 

‘Then,’ said John, ‘my secret is simply this: her husband 
is in England.’ 

Ethel rose and fronted him with her hands clenched, her cheeks 
~ flushed, and her eyes sparkling with anger and surprise. 

‘ That man is still alive?’ she asked. 

‘ Before you judge him,’ returned John, ‘ let me tell his story. 
It will not take long. Mr. George Bushell, of whose rascalities 
you know a little, but not much, was his nephew’s only correspon- 
dent. He left the runaway in ignorance of his parents’ death, and 
stuck to the money they left behind them. That you knew or 
partly knew already. But he wrote in answer to his nephew's 
particular inquiries about Miss Dinah Banks, that Dinah Banks 
had married. Joseph Bushell believed his wife faithless to him, 
and stayed away, until after all these years he learned by a mere 
accident that this was false, and came over to make inquiries.’ 

‘ And how does all that concern Dinah’s happiness, Mr. Keen?’ 
asked Ethel. ‘The man has heard that she is going to have the 
fortune he threw away, and now he comes back to live upon her.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said John, ‘ he has amassed a fortune of his 
own. He has been in England for some months, and at any 
moment might have claimed the fortune for himself, but has given 
his best influence to securing it for her.’ 

‘He has been away from her for six-and-twenty years now!’ 
cried Ethel with supreme contempt. ‘Let him go away again !’ 

‘Mis: Donne,’ said the young fellow, warmed on the suffering 
Joe’s behalf, ‘you misjudge the man. His wife has not suffered 
alone. He has endured with her, and he has had great sorrows to 
bear since his return. When I first met him I had no sympathy 
with him, but I have learned to know him since then, and I believe 
that his wife ought to know that he is here. She is not an old 
woman, and when she has this fortune she will find suitors in 
plenty. That is inevitable. Suppose she should marry again—’ 
he inwardly blessed Sir Sydney Cheston for having put that argu- 
ment into his hands—‘ and suppose that afterwards the discovery 
should be made. That would be horrible, and none of us who 
have the secret could permit it to happen, but we should have 
then to say what we know now; and how could we accept the 
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responsibility of having kept it back from her? She ought to 
know it.’ 

‘Do you wish me to break the news to her ?’ asked Ethel. 

‘No,’ cried John, perceiving suddenly that his argument had 
altogether over-shot the mark. ‘Personally, I long to see them 
together, because I believe that she would be happier after his 
return than she has ever been since I have known her, but he 
forhids the immediate revelation of the secret.’ 

‘If he forbids it—’ Ethel began contemptuously. 

‘There is a reason,’ said John; ‘and this is where I beg your 
help. His old friend Sir Sydney Cheston has done his best to 
persuade him to return, and I have exhausted all my arguments 
in the same behalf,’ 

‘It is a pity to have spent so much good persuasion on such an 
object, Mr. Keen,’ said Ethel. 

‘ But he will only return,’ John went on steadfastly, ‘on one 
condition.’ 

* And that is—?’ inquired Miss Donne with lofty scorn. 

‘That his declaration of himself will bring no new unhappiness 
on her.’ Ethel was silent. ‘ All this time he has been robbed 
of his fortune, and swindled of his right to a happy married life.’ 

‘ He left her voluntarily,’ said Ethel hotly. 

‘And was kept from her by a villanous fraud, Miss Donne. 
But this is all he has to say through me: that if his declaration 
of himself can smooth away any troubles she has yet to face, he 
will declare himself. If it could only add to her unhappiness, he 
will go away again. Have pity for him and for your friend, Miss 
Donne. He asks nothing but the knowledge of his duty. He 
only waits to know where duty seems to lie.’ 

* How can I help him ?’ asked Ethel, still scornful. From the 
first hour of her hearing Dinah’s story she had hated and despised 
the runaway husband, and she was not going to change her mind 
on a sudden. It had been clear all along that he had been a good- 
for-nothing fellow. Why should she help to surrender Dinah to 
him again ? 

‘You could help him by finding out whether his wife still cares 
for him, and whether she would be glad to have him back,’ John 
urged gently, refusing to be beaten down by her contempt for 
Joe. 

‘Of course she cares for him! Why else has she kept single 
all her life, but because she cared for him! That is the way with 
women !’ cried the girl, trembling with anger and her championship 
for the woman she loved. ‘They love the wretches who use thena 
so shamefully, and pine after them all their life long. Glad to 
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have him back again? Yes, poor weak thing! I know that well 
enough, Mr. Keen. But I will have no hand in the plot to bring 
him back, and I have no thanks for you who come here to ask me 
to take an office so ignoble. I will not trap my friend into a con- 
fession which would bring that man back again. I love her well 
enough to deny her wishes there.’ 

She spoke quietly enough, but with flaming cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes, and an utterance unusually rapid. 

‘ You mistake, Miss Donne,’ said the young lawyer firmly. It 
was hard for him to have strengthened the poor opinion she had 
always held of him, or seemed to hold. ‘I came to ask you to 
perform an act of the truest friendship, and I would rather die 
than ask you to do anything which would not become you as you 
are. Forgive me! Thereare troubles before Mrs. Bushell—unless 
she has her husband’s help to fight them—as great, I fear, as any 
she has encountered yet, terrible as they have been. The man is 
not what you believe him, but, I pledge myself for him, a true 
man, with a kindly, honest heart. He has been hideously de- 
frauded. Think of it, Miss Donne. For three-and-twenty years 
he lived in the belief that the wife of his youth had been false to 
him, and for half the time he was struggling with hardship and 
poverty, whilst that old villain who had deluded him and robbed 
him fattened on his fortune. He does not claim the fortune now. 
Does that say nothing in his favour? I believe with all my heart 
and soul,’ cried John, in a great heat of friendly championship 
himself by this time, ‘that the one thought he has, the one desire 
he has, is to spend his whole life in atoning to his wife for the 
sorrows she has borne. And if I believed one tittle less than that 
I would never have taken up his cause.’ 

‘Mr. Keen,’ said Ethel, ‘I do you justice enough to believe 
that you are in earnest, and that he has imposed upon you.’ 

‘If you could but see the man!’ said John. 

‘I do not think my opinion of him at all likely to change,’ 
answered Ethel quietly. ‘ And I certainly think that since he has 
stayed away so long, he can do nothing better or more generous or 
kindly than to stay away for good. Dinah will never want to 
marry again, and Mr. Joseph Bushell has done as much harm as 
any one man has a right todo. Let him go back to wherever he 
came from, and take his secret with him, and leave his wife in peace. 
If he should come here, I should certainly advise Dinah most 
strongly to give him his fortune and let him go.’ 

‘IT am sorry to find you against me in this matter,’ said John, 
and he went away sorrowful. 
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But before he was half-way down the darkened village street a 
thought struck him and brought him to a standstill. 

‘Bravo!’ he cried, ‘the very ticket!’ and with that vulgar 
exclamation he turned and walked briskly back again. This time 
he rang the bell at Dinah’s house, and being admitted, gave the 
first shove to his new scheme. 

‘I have called to say,’ he began, ‘ that everything is now ready 
for the transfer of your husband’s property to your hands. I shall 
be greatly obliged if you can make it convenient to come down to 
Birmingham, where Mr. Packmore (who is engaged on the other 
side) and I can lay the necessary documents before you.’ 

‘I don’t want to go down there if I can help it, Mr. Keen,’ 
said Dinah piteously. 

‘I’m afraid I must ask you to do it,’ said John, cruel only to 
be kind. ‘ You need not go farther than Birmingham.’ 

He knew partly how Dinah dreaded a return to the place she 
had left in such unearned shame. 

‘If I must come,’ said Dinah quietly, ‘I must come.’ It was 
all for the child for whom she had suffered so much. And now 
that he was beginning to act so nobly, and to struggle for himself, 
he was ten times more than ever worthy of any suffering she might 
endure. For, the young man had told her—making the best of a 
bargain he thought unpleasant—that he meant to be a man in 
future, and had declined her assistance with an air of martyr-like 
magnanimity inexpressibly affecting. 

‘I dare say,’ said John with much innocence, ‘ you could per- 
suade Miss Donne to accompany you. We shall not want to keep 
you more than a day or two.’ 

* Make the time as short as you can, Mr. Keen,’ said Dinah. 
‘ When shall you want me to be ready ?’ 

‘Consult your own convenience,’ cried John, ‘but make it as 
soon as you like. It will be best to have the business over,’ he 
added cheerily. 

‘Yes,’ Dinah answered. ‘I'll speak to her about it, and I'll let 
you know to-morrow, Mr. Keen.’ 

On that understanding John went away, and the first result of 
this small rwse of his was that Ethel and Dinah and he all travelled 
down to the Midland capital together on the following afternoon. 
Old Daniel was quite beyond the understanding of any part of the 
story by this time, and Mrs. Donne knew no more of it than that 
her neighbour had come in suddenly for a great fortune which 
ought to have been hers long ago. She was not a mercenary 
woman, but she made no objection to her daughter’s friendship 
with Dinah under these circumstances. John had guessed, and as 
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events proved had guessed rightly, that if Dinah visited the old 
country at all it would be in Ethel’s company. Half his plan was 
accomplished, and now he had but to bring Ethel and Joe together 
to complete hisscheme. For, after the manner of impetuous youth, 
he was persuaded that Ethel could no more fail to recognise the 
manliness of Joe’s character than he had done. If she could but 
see the man! as he had said to her. If she could but hear his 
wishes from his own lips, and see how real and how in earnest he 
was, she would surely consent to help him. And nobody, I am 
assured, will be likely to think any the worse of the young man for 
his generous efforts in behalf of such a cause. Joe by this time 
had fairly taken John’s affections captive, and John was ready to 
swear by him as the honestest and most injured man in Great 
Britain. It is a fine thing to be young and to have these impe- 
tuous beliefs in human probity. They are often thrown away, but 
for once they bade fair to be expended on a good object. 

When John had once got Ethel so near, he set to work to get 
her nearer still, but found unlooked-for difficulties in the way. 
Perhaps she misunderstood the purpose of that persistence with 
which he dodged her, and suspected an interest more personal to 
himself than that which really animated him. But at last, avoid 
him as she might, he caught her in a corridor of the hotel. 

‘ Miss Donne,’ he murmured, as she sought to pass him with a 
mere bow, ‘I have something of the utmost urgency to say to you.’ 
She could do nothing less than panse, without being downright 
tude to him. ‘Iam most glad you came here, for I think it 
forwards one of the dearest wishes I have in the world. Joseph 
Bushell is within five miles of us. Will you see him and judge 
him for yourself? For Dinah’s sake!’ he pleaded. ‘Think how 
much hangs upon your judgment. It commits you to nothing. 
Will you see him ?’ 

Ethel was a woman, after all, albeita very charming one. And 
being a woman, she could scarcely be insensible to the young fellow’s 
disinterested earnestness, or to the flattery which so simpiy told 
her that the course of two lives depended on her judgment. I do 
not desire to lay too much stress upon the last. The appeal, ‘ lor 
Dinah’s sake!’ might have been enough to shake down any little 
barrier of unwillingness. Perhaps, too, she was a trifle curious to 
see the man. 

‘Dinah must not know of it,’ she answered. ‘And I do not 
see how I can leave her.’ 

‘If you will give me an hour after she has gone to bed to- 
night,’ urged John, ‘ Mr. Bushell shall be here.’ 

‘ Very well,’ she answered, ‘I will see him.’ 
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John, elated, and supposing all troubles over, made his swiftest 
way to Mr. Bowker’s cottage, and despatched a messenger to the 
Buzzard, who returned with Joe. The young fellow found it a 
somewhat delicate thing to tell him that he was to go and be 
examined by a lady he had never seen, with a view to ascertain his 
fitness to be trusted with his own wife. But he blurted it out at 
last. 

‘Miss Donne is very much opposed to you, but I want you to 
see her yourself.’ 

Joe assented with a readiness which surprised his companion ; 
but the truth of the matter was, that Joe’s heart was growing 
hungrier and hungrier, and his scruples were beginning to be as 
nothing in his way. He was almost ready at moments to start 
off and throw himself upon Dinah’s merey without preliminaries. 
He had written half a ream of letters to her, and destroyed them as 
he wrote them, one by one. 

So when darkness fell, the two went into town together, and 
Joe stayed at another hotel while John went on to spy out the land 
before him. Dinah retired early, and John darted away for her 
husband, brought him up in a cab within five minutes, and led him 
to the sitting-room where Ethel sat to receive them. It was not 
a small thing for Joe to enter the house in which his wife was 
sleeping, even though he were sure of not being discovered by her ; 
to be so near to her, and yet to be sundered from her by the barrier 
of those six-and-twenty years of absence. He bore the impress of 
his emotions in his face, and it was natural that for a moment he 
should wish that he had not undertaken the venture. 

Ethel rose to John’s introduction of the new-comer, gave him 
a formal bow, and signed him to a seat. The first thing that 
crossed her mind was that Dinah would never (in the mere worth- 
less, conventional sense of the word) be a lady, though she had the 
essentials of ladyhood (which are perhaps, after all, included in 
womanliness), whilst the man before her had at least the aspect of 
a gentleman. Even that, in her prejudiced mind, went against 
him. He would think Dinah’s accent vulgar, and despise her 
homely ways and thoughts. 

‘I am obliged to you,’ said Joe in the simple manly way 
habitual and natural to him, ‘for having consented to meet me. 
Mr. Keen tells me that you are very much opposed to me, and I 
should have expected that. You know the facts of the case up to 
a certain point, and I need not trouble you by repeating them.’ 

He paused, and Ethel inclined her head. It was not easy to 
make way against her resolute coldness; but he went on. 

‘If I say anything which gives you pain, I can only ask you to 
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forgive me. When my son and I encountered each other in New 
York, I learned that my wife had never married again, and that 
my uncle’s letter to that effect had held a cruel lie—he didn’t 
know how cruel. Perhaps you know Mr. Bushell’s handwriting ? ’ 
he asked, drawing a book of memoranda from his breast pocket. 
‘There is his letter. I thought it advisable to bring it.’ 

Ethel glanced through the letter, which was yellow with age 
and much worn at the edges of the folds. ‘There has been a 
gaish’ (probably, gayish) ‘ wedding here last week when Dinah 
Banks was married at the Old Church. I am sorry to hear as you 
are nott doing well and being busy at this time no more from 
your affectionate uncle, George Bushell.’ So it closed. 

‘Did you keep this letter, Mr. Bushell, with a view to any such 
contingency as this ?’ asked Ethel. 

‘No,’ said Joe, with a simple sad surprise. ‘I never thought 
at that time of coming back to England. It was years after that 
before I could have paid the passage-money.’ 

He folded up the letter, returned it to his pocket-book, and 
went on. 

‘That was the last line I ever had from England. Perhaps 
that was why I kept it. When my unhappy lad met me in 
America he was travelling under an assumed name, and I didn’t 
guess who he was. But I resolved on coming back to England in 
consequence of the news he gave me. When I landed here I 
scarcely knew what I wanted to do, but I learned from Mr. Keen 
here everything my wife had suffered in my absence. I learned 
for the first time that I had a son, and I heard what had become 
of him. I went with Sir Sydney Cheston to the place where he 
was confined, and I found that he had been released by the inter- 
vention of my uncle George.’ 

This was news to Ethel, and it amazed her; but she said 
nothing, and gave no sign. 

‘Shortly after this my son wrote to Mr. Keen for assistance in 
discovering Dinah, giving an address at Borton. We went to see 
him together, and I recognised him as the man who had met me in 
New York, and had passed himself off as the brother of ij old 
friend Sir Sydney Cheston.’ 

He saw how bitterly all this distressed Ethel, but nel was too 
careful to spare her to apologise, and she bore it bravely. He 
went on. 

‘My wife, for her son’s sake, has compelled my uncle George 
to surrender my father’s fortune, and she is wealthy. What hold 
have I upon a son who has already proved himself unworthy of 
her? Can I leave her, knowing him as I do, to bear the burden 
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he will lay upon her? I have feared that my return might seem 
a greater evil in her eyes than even that. I have been afraid that 
after such an absence my return might seem the most terrible 
thing that could happen to her. Perhaps,if the news were broken 
to her gently, and if she knew that I had no further object than to 
help her in leading that poor lad to wiser ways, and that I made 
no demands upon her, and had no wish to fetter her freedom or 
control her slightest wish—as God knows I haven’t!--she might 
consent to see me once, and let me take the part I want to take. 
Will you sound her first, Miss Donne ?’ he asked, hurrying along to 
hide the shaking of his voice. ‘ Not letting her guess at first that 
I am here or alive at all. Can you do that forme? And if my 
home-coming should seem too hard for her, I must find another 
way. Will you help me?’ 

‘Mr. Bushell,’ said Ethel, breaking her silence for the second 
time and speaking in a voice unlike her own, ‘I value your wife 
very highly, and I can do nothing to disturb her peace. She has 
suffered as few women have suffered. If you desire nothing more 
than you have said F 

‘ Nothing!’ Joe cried earnestly. ‘ Nothing!’ 

‘I will consent to help you so far as this: I will speak to your 
wife of a problematical return, and will find out for you whether 
she would be likely to rejoice or grieve at it, and I will let you 
know.’ 

There was a diplomatic movement here which I hope nobody 
will think sinful. Ethel knew well enough already that there was 
no one thing in the world which could so rejoice Dinah’s widowed 
heart as the news of Joe’s return. For, when once the secret had 
been confessed, Dinah’s constant speech went back to him, as of 
one long since dead, indeed, but always to be loved, and held in 
pious memory to the end. But the girl could not yet bring her- 
self to confess as much to the returned exile. Still, there was with 
her, as there had been with John Keen in his first interview with 
the wanderer, a feeling which warred with her preconceived 
notions of the man. 

‘ Will you answer me one or two questions, Mr. Bushell?’ she 
asked suddenly. 

‘If I can, he answered. 

‘ How long was it after your departure from England before 
you received that letter?’ she asked, pointing to the pocket-book 
which still lay on the table. 

‘ Two years,’ said Joe, hanging his head and crushing his beard 
against his breast. 

‘What kept you silent all that time ?’ 
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‘Shame,’ he answered, lifting his head as he spoke and 
drooping it again. ‘I promised to go away and make a home for 
her. I failed. I scarcely made a living for myself. I promised 
to send her the certificate of our marriage, and I couldn’t find it. 
And so I put off writing for a while, and then put it off fora 
while longer, and at last I was afraid to write at all. After a 
month or two I made sure that she would think me dead, and 
when uncle George’s letter came I was certain that she did so.’ 

It was a poor excuse, and Ethel thought so. Joe had always 
thought it shameful, and was not likely to change his opinions 
now, when the weight of unavailing repentance had been laid upon 
him so heavily. It was clear that, whatever he had to bear, he had 
himself made his burden. ‘You have made your bed,’ says the 
harsh common-sense proverb, speaking the harsh common-sense of 
the world: ‘lie upon it.’ But it is no easier to lie upon it because 
the briars between the sheets were put there by your own hands. 
‘Nobody can have any pity for him,’ says popular opinion; ‘he 
brought it upon himself.’ Nay—still pity him, perhaps the more 
that he can soften the pangs of suffering by the balm of no 
forgiveness. 


(To be continued.) 





An Upland Wog. 


Bogs are not popular variations of scenery. Nine people out of 
ten, if called upon to describe one, would conjure up a picture very 
much, the reverse, certainly, of enticing. They are always, they 
would say, on a dead flat; they are always swampy and desolate ; 
walk over one, and it takes you in up to the knees; no grass 
grows; no trees; no flowers; they are generally black or dull 
dusky brown. Now, this, it must be owned, does not sound cheerful ; 
still, setting aside for a moment the accuracy of the picture, it 
seems worth remembering that a good many other sorts and 
descriptions of scenery have in their day had to put up with 
charges to the full as ugly, and to the full as opprobrious, as these. 
The hard words flung against mountains would alone fill a goodly 
volume; while that any sane being could be found perverted 
enough or preposterous enough to admire a moor or a prairie, a 
glacier or a snowfield, would to the esthetes of the last century 
have seemed little, if anything, short of incredible. Since, then, 
taste has come round to these, who can say but what some day or 
other it may come round to bogs? The hypothesis, at all events, is 
not an untenable one. 

Returning for a moment to the more specific charges, it seems 
worth observing in passing that bogs are not all black and swampy ; 
still less are they all flat. So far from being always on the same dead 
level, they may be found at every elevation and at pretty nearly every 
conceivable angle. Clainber up to the top of any of the mountains 
which encircle the western seaboard of Ireland, and ten to one 
but you will find that a bog has got up before you. Glance along 
any of the glacier-planed, crag-encumbered hillsides you pass, and 
you will probably see that a thin coating of peat has formed itself 
above, between, and around the rocks, binding them all together, 
and increasing, oddly enough, with greater rapidity in such situa- 
tions uphill than down. As for the charge of nakedness, nothing 
. can be further from the fact. So far from that, these upland bogs 
(for which alone, by the way, my present brief is held) are perfect 
mines and treasure-houses to the botanist. Within the compass of 
these islands it would be difficult to point to any similar extent 
of surface where a greater variety, or a more strikingly interesting 
variety, of plants is to be found. On such bogs the only spots to 
which the charge fairly applies are those which have been quite 
lately cut and skinned for turf; and these—beauty, we know, being 
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only skin-deep—are undoubtedly at first unsightly enough. Even 
there, however, let a few months, or even a few weeks, pass, and 
nature begins to repair the injury. Feathery fronds of bracken 
creep along the oozy tops of the cuttings; sedums and bedstraws, 
and delicate tufts of the white-flowered cudweed, hook themselves 
into all the crumbling crevices; clumps of reed and red moor- 
grass spring up around and about the black little pools and puddles, 
Then, bit by bit, the heather reasserts itself; the scar is healed, and 
the spot becomes the same to all intents and purposes as it ever was. 
Prejudice, however, is a plant of stout growth, and that a prejudice 
exists in this direction is undeniable ; in the teeth of which, let me, 
however, invite the reader to accompany me for a short stroll across 
one of these same upland bogs; not, I promise him, by any means 
a picked one—neither better nor worse, in fact, than scores of others 
—but for that very reason the fitter to serve as a type of the rest. 

To reach it from the seaward side we have to scramble uphill 
through a wood—an old wood, but decrepit, it must be owned, 
rather than venerable. To the west it has been worn by the pre- 
vailing winds into a succession of bow-backed round-shouldered 
prominences, every leaf and twig clipped as rigorously into place 
as a gardener clips the back of his yew-tree peacock. Even the 
trunks themselves seem to have taken an eastward stoop, and to be 
clutching at one another for support, as if the whole community 
had started to climb uphill and had broken down in the attempt. 
A bullied much-to-be-pitied wood, holding its own, but not likely 
to gain fresh ground, or make any very distinguished figure in the 
world of trees. Below and around the base of this wood a broad 
expanse of grass spreads towards the sea. Low down, this is swampy 
and moss-grown, especially near the centre, where a small half- 
choked stream is percolating in a silent, ineffectual fashion through 
the rushes; farther on it rises again, however, in a smooth thyme- 
besprinkled slope, until this too is stopped by a jagged line of 
shore, beyond which may be seen a point of bare rock, a strip of 
yellow sand, and the two dark headlands which end the bay—at 
which point the Atlantic begins in earnest, stretching away, with 
never a break and hardly a sail, until we lose it amid the clouds 
on the horizon. 

Now to get up the wood to the bog above—in itself a matter 
of some slight difficulty. A dense jungle of brambles, brakes, and 
seedling hazels covers the ground with a shaggy growth, through 
which we have to force our way. Path there is none, though 
there would seem to have been one once ; but if so, it has long since 
fallen into disuse, and at present is utilised only by a small but 
obstreperous little stream, which comes hopping along, splashing 
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and clattering on its way, with very little regard to the interests 
of other wayfarers. In spite of being on a considerable slope, the 
ground is everywhere moist and spongy, recent rains having so 
thoroughly saturated the bog that it has ended by pouring down 
its superfluous water upon the wood, increasing what already was 
nearly at the point of saturation. We come to places where our 
feet sink deep in the heavy ground, and where the grass and mosses 
appear to be doing their best to engulf the trees. One good-sized 
birch has already fallen, pulled over by its weight of ivy. Evidently 
it is not long down, for the leaves are still fresh, but already it has 
been taken possession of by a dense crop of ferns, mosses, lichens, 
and their allies, which seem bent upon swallowing it up whole, 
and enveloping it in a blanket of greenery. Funguses, big and 
little,red, brown, black, and apoplectic-looking, start upeverywhere, 
one little pink-tipped company having mounted to the very top 
of the fallen trunk, where their liver-coloured stems and gaily 
speckled domes are telling well against the satiny bark. Ahead 
is a rock-wall of dark grey felstone, weathered white in places, 
which skirts one side of the wood. This, too, appears to par- 
take of the general dilapidation, for its stones are falling about 
in all directions. Underneath are large cairns, half-filled with 
Blechnums and Lastreas ; while deeper still, under the slow, con- 
tinuous drip, Hymenophyllums are spreading in a mossy sheet. 
Both species or varieties of Hymenophyllums are to be found at 
certain spots in this wood, the one called tunbridgense being, how- 
ever, decidedly the commoner of the two. 

Nothing is more striking in these old and decaying woods than 
the utter stillness and stagnation of the atmosphere. Down here, 
for instance, hardly a breath stirs, though we are still within a 
stone’s-throw of the Atlantic, and looking overhead can see the 
battered leaves tossed to and fro as the gusts come sweeping in 
from the west. There is a strange and almost total absence of 
life, too. A few Geometridce flutter aimlessly about, or settle on the 
tree-trunks. Now and then some bumble-bee from outside makes 
a raid upon the purple scabious which rise up out of the wet grass; 
far below we can hear the gulls and cormorants disputing over 
their fishery laws in the bay beneath, and from time to time 
there comes a dull rumble of wheels, or the sharp trot, trot, trot 
of a horse’s hoofs along the distant road ; otherwise, the silence is 
complete. 

It is warm, too, with a damp warmth like that of a fern-house. 
A fern-house truly! Glance for a moment at the wealth of crypto- 
gamic life surrounding us. Many of these—the lichens and 
liverworts especially—are so small that a magnifying-glass is 
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needed to detect them; yet the tale they tell of warmth and 
moisture is unmistakable, and is repeated on a larger scale by 
the huge festoons of polypodium, which hang from every branch 
and trunk; one tall green circlet, tipped with its golden spores, 
rising from the very top of a stunted poplar, out of which all life 
of its own has long ago departed. 

Gradually, however, as we mount higher, we find that the 
atmosphere freshens. The ferns and mosses become less luxuriant, 
the wood-sorrel, always flaccid in the shade, begins to straighten 
its drooping leaflets. The sunlight comes brushing over the top 
of the bank, and the breeze brings down to us the scent of the 
furze and the broom. We scramble hastily up the last few steps, 
and find ourselves upon the bog at last. 

Here we are met by a sudden contrast. If in the inside of the 
wood life seemed at a standstill, here, on the contrary, everything 
is awake and astir. Rabbits scuttle away as we approach ; wood- 
pigeons are cooing in the trees overhead ; dragonflies by thousands 
flit to and fro over the short grass; the whole air is filled with 
small buzzing, rustling, humming noises; the furze- and broom- 
bushes are yellow with blossom, and both are visited by a multi- 
tude of insects. 

The fact is that, stunted and ragged as these woods are, they 
constitute by their mode of growth a complete screen—dense, 
solid, and felt-like—against the prevailing wind. So dense, indeed, 
is the foliage, that no storm coming from the Atlantic side seems 
able to penetrate it. Come up here on a blustery day, and you 
will find that shelter is to be had, though half a gale may be blowing 
outside, and the very air is salt with the scud flying up from the 
sea. Being open, too, to the south and east, the spot is a regular 
sun-trap ; while the high banks, built to protect the trees, are dry 
even when water is standing all over the surface of the bog; all 
which causes combine to make it a perfect haven of refuge—the 
rallying-point and rendezvous of the neighbourhood; denizens 
of the wood and of the bog meeting as on neutral ground, with 
many a stray straggler not to be found either in wood or bog. 
Up and down the steep grass-covered banks the little viviparous 
lizard (the only true reptile indigenous in Ireland) may be seen 
swiftly but cautiously stealing along, its tongue flicked out in front 
of itin search of flies. It is a shy little creature, much shyer than 
its green relative, wriggling away into crevices and under brushwood 
the instant a step draws near; and only by waiting a long time, and 
by remaining absolutely still, have you a chance of seeing it at 
work ; and even then, let the small black eye but catch yours, and 
it is gone in a trice. -If we pursue our walk along the broad 
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dock-fringed dyke which encircles the top of the wood, we shall prob- 
ably not have gone very far before we alight upon a humble cousin 
of this last—viz. the common smooth newt (Lissatriton punctatus). 
In these we behold, with one exception, all the representatives of 
the two great orders Reptilia and Amphibia which have any strict 
right to be called indigenous inIreland. The third—a quaint little 
being known as the Natterjack toad, and readily distinguished 
from every other toad by the yellow line down the middle of its 
back—appears to be confined to Rosbech, on Dingle Bay, and a 
few other places in Kerry. How it came to establish itself in this 
part, and only in this part, of the island is a mystery; the local 
belief is that it was put ashore there out of a boat, but of this 
there appears to be not so much as a fraction of evidence. 

The common frog, on the other hand, is well-known to have 
been only introduced into Ireland as lately as the beginning of the 
last century, when a handful of frog-spawn was deposited by a Dr. 
Gythers or Guithers ina ditch belonging to the grounds of Trinity 
College. For some time it seems to have contented itself with the 
neighbourhood of the University; but twenty years later its 
appearance is announced at a distance of forty miles away, after 
which it gradually spread over the entire country, and may now 
be met with right up to the tops of the mountains, two to three 
thousand feet above the sea, As regards earlier days, the 
evidence on this point is not a little conflicting. Thus, as far 
back as the beginning of the ninth century, St. Donatus, Bishop of 
Etruria, assures us on his episcopal authority that no frogs or toads 
ever have existed, or as a matter of fact could exist, in Ireland. 
Three ceaturies later, however, we are informed by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis that in his time a frog was taken alive near Waterford and 
brought into court, Robert de la Poer being then warden. ‘ Where- 
at,’ he says, ‘ Duvenold, King of Ossory, a man of sense amongst his 
people, beat upon his head and spake thus: “That reptile is the 
bearer of doleful news to Ireland.”’ Giraldus is careful, however, 
to assure us that ‘no man will venture to suppose that this reptile 
was ever born in Ireland, for the mud there does not, as in other 
countries, contain the germs from which frogs are bred ;’ indeed, in 
another part of the ‘ Topographia Hibernica’ we learn that frogs, 
toads, and snakes, if accidentally brought to Ireland, on being cast 
ashore, immediately ‘ turning on their backs, do burst and die:’ 
which sufficiently surprising statement is even outdone by another 
and a yet more illustrious authority, that of the Venerable Bede, 
whom Giraldus quotes as follows: ‘ No reptile is found there’ (in 
Ireland), ‘ neither can any serpent live in it, for though oft carried 
thither out of Britain, so soon as the ship draws near the land, and 
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the scent of the air from off the shore reaches them, immediately 
they die.’ So efficacious was the very dust of Ireland, that on 
‘ gardens or other places in foreign lands being sprinkled with it, 
immediately all venomous reptiles are driven away.’ So, too, with 
fragments of the skins and bones of animals born and bred in 
Ireland ; indeed, parings from Irish manuscripts, and scraps of the 
leather with which Irish books were bound, were amongst the 
accredited cures for snakebite until late on in the middle ages. 
Of his own personal experience, Giraldus relates to us how upon 
a certain occasion a thong of Irish leather was in his presence 
drawn round a toad; and that, ‘ coming to the thong, the animal 
fell backward as if stunned. It then tried the opposite side of 
the circle, but meeting the thong all round it shrank from it as if 
it were pestiferous, At last, digging a hole with its feet in the 
centre of the circle, it disappeared in the presence of much people.’ 

Leaving our sunny bank and the shelter of the wood, we 
saunter on over the yielding surface of bog, and presently find 
ourselves upon higher and more exposed ground, where the broom- 
bushes become scantier and more stunted, and finally disappear. 
From this point we have a widely extended view, first across a 
belt of lately cut bog, where the turf stands heaped in chocolate- 
coloured piles and ridges; next over a succession of older dykes, 
crumbled out of their first formality, and weathered into every 
shade, from browns and brick-reds to the palest of greys and fawn- 
colours; here the heather again begins, running out in long 
irregular peaks and promontories, varied with marshy bits, 
bristling with reed-mace and snowy with bog-cotton ; then a long 
dark frontier of fir-trees, and over that again the mountains rising 
blue against a paler sky. 

Returning to the immediate foreground, we find the ground 
dotted over with heathery tussocks, between which lie broad 
spaces, some bare and brown, others covered with sphagnum whose 
loose fibrous texture retains the water like a sponge. These 
‘soft bits,’ as they are locally called, are covered with sundews, 
reddening the whole surface with their hairy leaves. With a 
’ little pains, all the British species may be found hereabouts—viz., 
the round-leaved sundew (Drosera rotundifolia), common on every 
marsh and boggy moor in the kingdom; the long-leaved (Drosera 
longifolia), more local, but still not uncommon; and the so-called 
English sundew (Drosera anglica), which name, by the way, is 
decidedly a misnomer, it being a very much less common plant in 
England than in either Scotland or Ireland. If we pull up one of 
the plants, which there is no difficulty in doing, and clear it of the 
loose mud, we shall find that the roots are thin, short, and weakly 
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looking-+serving, in fact, merely as anchors and water-pipes; 
while, for a supply of that nitrogen which every plant requires, it 
is, as most people are aware, mainly, if not exclusively, dependent 
oninsects. Of these the two lesser species would appear to content 
themselves with the smallest of Diptera and Lepidoptera, whereas 
anglica will occasionally tackle larger prey, and I have seen it 
with a good-sized moth (a noctua) attached to and nearly covering 
the entire disk, the long tentacle-like hairs being closely inflected 
over the victim, whose struggles are soon put an end to once the 
sticky secretion exuding from the hairs closes above the trachea. 
When the leaf reopens we find that nearly the whole of the insect 
(be it fly, moth, or beetle) has disappeared, even the wings being 
reduced to a few glittering fragments. No animal substance, in 
fact, comes amiss to its voracity; fragments of bone, hide, meat- 
fibrine, and even (according to Mr. Darwin) tooth enamel, softening 
and in time dissolving under the powerful solvent secreted by the 
glands. Whether the Drosera has the power of attracting its 
prey, or must wait until chance sends it within its clutches, seems 
undecided; but in the case of a rare little Portuguese relative, 
one Drosophylum lusitanica (growing, unlike other members of 
the family, on dry lills in the neighbourhood of Oporto), some 
such power appears to exist, the people of the neighbourhood using 
it as a flycatcher, and hanging it up upon their walls for that 
express purpose. 

This carnivorous habit or instinct (whatever we may agree to 
call it) is shared to a greater or less extent by all the Droseracex, 
such as the well-known Venus’s fly-trap, the Byblis gigantea of 
Australia, and a small but singularly interesting aquatic cousin, 
known to botanists by the terrible name of Aldrovanda vesiculosa, 
a mere scrap of a thing, whose leaves have the power of shutting 
vice-like over every unfortunate insect which approaches them, and 
which thus finds itself enclosed for life in a floating prison. If 
characteristic of this order, however, this carnivorousness is by no 
means confined to them. Here, for instance, is a plant, not a 
sundew, or even related to the sundews—belonging, in fact, to a 
widely different order—yet to the full as carnivorous as they. 
From its leaves, as from a green rosette, rises a long flower-stalk 
surmounted by a delicate pendulous bell of the faintest, most 
ethereal shade of violet; surely this, one would say, is no flesh- 
eater? Yet, if anything, the butterworts rather exceed the sun- 
dews in their voracity. Look closely at the leaves, and you will 
see that, while some are flat and flaccid, others are slightly dog- 
eared along the edges. Unroll one of these dog-ears, and you will 
there find the remains, not of one, but of a dozen unfortunate flies 
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and midges in all stages of assimilation ; some already half digested, 
others still alive and struggling to escape from their glutinous 
prison. If, further, you place a fragment of meat, bone, or indeed 
of any nitrogenous substance, upon the edge of one of the fully 
expanded leaves, little by little you find that the leaf begins curling 
upwards, until the two edges approach and then meet ; the morsel 
is lost to sight, becoming entirely immersed in its bath of secretion, 
where it remains until all the nutritive parts are absorbed. 

Viscous as the whole surface of the leaf is, it does not seem as if 
this process of digestion was carried on with the same rapidity or 
facility in the centre as at the sides, and as there are in this case no 
long hairs to act as locomotive organs, it is not unusual to see flies 
and other small insects lying partially dried up and useless in the 
centre of the leaf. In another respect, too, this extreme viscidity 
appears at first sight inconvenient, the entire surface being fre- 
quently covered with small twigs, leaves, particles of boggy fibre, and 
other matters which the plant has apparently no power of getting 
rid of. In the end this, however, may prove an advantage rather 
than otherwise, since it has been ascertained to feed not alone on 
animal but also on vegetable substances; the extreme stickiness 
of the leaves causing them, moreover, to act as a chevaux de frise, 
hindering small but industrious ants from making their way up 
the flower-stalk to the corolla. 

The British butterworts are not numerous, and, with one Alpine 
exception, may all be found upon the bogs of the south and west 
of Ireland; one species (or according to Bentham, variety), and 
that the largest and handsomest we possess, being confined to 
those of Kerry and a portion of Cork, reappearing again in the 
south-west of France and occurring at intervals along the entire 
Atlantic coasts of Spain and Portugal. 

Nearly allied to these last are the bladderworts ( Utricularia), 
a quaint little genus, all or nearly all the British species of which 
may be found here or hereabouts. These, too, are flesh-eaters, the 
trap in this instance being set not in the leaves, but in the small 
air-bladders, which are made, says Sir John Lubbock, on the 
principle of an eel-trap, and which, if opened, will frequently be 
found to contain insects. 

Edging away from our present decidedly moist and perilous 
position, where the ground quakes and quavers under foot in a 
fashion which suggests its speedily opening and swallowing us— 
assimilating us, in fact, much as the flies are assimilated by the 
sundews—we presently enter upon a drier and steadier region, 
where the tussocks (or hassocks, as old Gerard Boate calls 
them) are smaller and firmer, giving a better ‘take off’ as we 
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spring from one to the other. Few places afford pleasanter walk- 
ing than a reasonably dry bog. Being so much wider above than 
below, these tussocks act like so many spring-boards, giving a 
delightfully elastic impetus to the foot as it leaves them, so that 
we seem to get over the ground in very much less time than 
we should have done had we clung to the rvads. There is 
an endless variety, too. Now perhaps a peewit crosses our path 
with trailing wings and apparently broken legs—a time-honoured 
ruse which unfortunately seldom succeeds in diverting attention 
from its nest—or the next instant a snipe or redshank rises with 
a sudden whir-r-r-r, which for the moment brings our heart into 
our mouths; or, again, our attention is attracted to something new 
in the shape of plant or shell or insect ; for no two yards are alike. 

Considering to what an extent the bogs of Ireland run into and 
are mixed up with the cultivated ground, you might naturally ex- 
pect to find that the two partook to a great extent of the character 
of one another. The reverse, however, is the case. Cross from a field 
into a bog, and you immediately find yourself amongst a totally 
new order of things—new plants, new birds, new insects—even 
the ubiquitous daisies and ragweeds, which do cross from one to 
the other, being more or less altered by the transit, sometimes, 
paradoxical as it sounds, being actually stunted and starved for lack 
of moisture : for it must be remembered that although a bog, as a 
whole, is of course far wetter than the same extent of cultivated 
ground, on the other hand there are often more absolutely dry 
spots upon its surface, the tops of the tussocks, for instance, being 
frequently crisp with dryness, while in the ‘ plashy parts’ around 
water may be standing several inches deep. 

Clambering over another dyke, we suddenly find ourselves knee- 
deep in heather, out of which moths rise by dozens as we advance. 
On dark days, or when rain is impending, it is curious how still 
moths will remain, even though you actually brush against the 
very twig or blade of grass they are resting on; and should you 
catch sight of one (which is extremely unlikely), you may even 
pick it up betwixt the finger and thumb without its making an 
effort to escape. Probably, however, you will not see one, though 
hundreds may be about. Nowhere, perhaps—nowhere, certainly, 
in these islands—does protective colouring obtain to a greater 
degree than amongst the insects (and I might add the birds) 
which are found haunting the moors and bogs. Take, for 
instance, the oak-egger (a true moorland species, despite its 
name): here both wings are of a deep chocolate brown, shaded with 
a broad band of dusky orange; and so perfect is the match be- 
tween it and the ground, that I have seen it start from off a 
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sod at my feet, where, in spite of its large size, it was, until it 
moved, absolutely invisible. So, too, with the drinker (Odonestis 
potatoria), the fox moth (Bombyx rubt), the emperor moth (Satur 
nia carpint), and others, all common and all day fliers, but all, 
though handsome showy insects, rigidly confined in their colouring 
to two tints, namely, brown more or less banded and streaked 
with reddish-orange, precisely the two shades everywhere prevail- 
ing on moors and bogs. 

But we have now reached the highest point of our pil- 
grimage, and may begin to travel down again. Below us, about a 
quarter of a mile away, a small lough or ‘lougheen’ (Anglicé 
pond) glistens grayly out of its setting of heather. From it, 
as we approach, there rises what at first appears to be a whole 
flock of wild duck, presently resolving itself into five individuals— 
four widgeons and a teal---which begin wheeling overhead in 
gradually narrowing circles, but well out of gunshot range, until 
they see us retire, when down they will plop again to their lodging 
amongst the reeds. Crossing their flight come a few of the green 
plover (locally called ‘ pilibine’) in their full summer plumage ; 
while from high overhead, somewhere between us and the nearest 
cloud, comes the drumming of a snipe, sounding now here and now 
there, as it skims lightly and buoyantly through the fields of air. 

As we draw nearer we find, first, that the lougheen itself is as 
round nearly as a milk-pan, and secondly, that it is hemmed in on 
all sides by a ring of heathery turf, save at one point where a long 
lichen-covered ridge of rock runs out into the water. The 
heather, too, is much more luxuriant here than elsewhere; the 
ground rising in a prominent ring, which, banking up the water, 
hinders it from escaping. Looking over the side nearest us, we find 
that it consists of what at first sight we take to be some sort of 
black porous rock, but a poke with a stick proves it to be merely 
peat, hardened by the constant pressure of the water into a dense 
felt-like consistency. Like many others on the bogs, this lough 
has no outlet, and in all probability owes its origin to some spring 
over which the turf was unable to form, and through whose con- 
stant supply of water the heather is kept growiny all the year 
round. Be this as it may, a pleasanter or more sloth-inducing 
spot in which to while away an idle hour it would be hard to find: the 
heather affording the most luxurious of couches ; the green, grey, 
and violet landscape spreading below us in all its wonderful 
varieties of light and shade. Lying prone upon the bank, we look 
along the surface of the water and see it starred with a thousand 
dimples where the gnats and stone-flies just flip it with their wings 
as they pass. Now and then a fish—justly irritated at the sight of 
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so much good food going to waste—rises to the top with a splash, 
the ripples running in curved lines of silver to the shore. How 
have the fish contrived to get into this lough, which has neither 
outlet nor inlet? There, reader, is a problem for you. That they 
are here, however, is indisputable, as you, if a fisherman and not 
above landing such extremely small fry, may find for yourself any 
day in the week you please. 

Hark ! a sudden sound of wind. First, far amongst the hills ; 
then coming nearer and nearer. The low sleepy lap of the water 
changes to a livelier note as the waves come splashing up against 
the bank, setting every little rush and water-weed a-quiver. But 
it was only a passing breeze; presently it dies away; the water 
settles to rest with a sleepy gurgle ; the weeds and rushes leave 
off quivering; the silence settles; and in all the wide panorama 
of hill and plain and sea and sky, save the birds overhead and the 
insects on the lough, nothing seems to be living and breathing 
except ourselves. Ona bright cloudy morning (the two adjectives— 
in Ireland, at all events—are not so contradictory as they sound !) 
the effects of light and shade to be seen from this point are some- 
times very striking ;. flash following flash, shadow succeeding 
shadow, so quickly, so sharply, so vividly, that the shapes are 
formed and lost again, almost before the eye has time to detect 
them. Nay, even on a mere prosaic afternoon like the present, 
which has nothing particular in the way of atmospheric brilliancy 
to boast of, there is beauty enough, and beauty of colouring 
too, in the scene to satisfy even the most insatiable of eyes. Take 
the immediate foreground, for instance: under the opposite bank 
lies a broad, inky-black shadow, above which a high cornice of ling 
and heather nods downward at its reflection below. Yet a little 
farther, where the ridge projects, the ripples are following one 
another in long glancing lines, sending a network of reflections 

- upwards as they go. Here the tints are much more varied: black 
up to a foot or two above the present level of the water, from which 
point upwards the rock is dappled with lichens of every shade, 
from white to intensest most dazzling orange. Above this again, 
the grass and heather stretch away until they meet the advancing 
line of fir-trees, whose trunks take up and repeat the reds and 
browns of the bog. Turning our head a little to the right, we sec 
—a dozen yards, perhaps, from the bank—a small rocky island, 
scantily covered with thin yellowish grass, a few dilapidated-looking 
bushes here and there showing above the stones. Two years ago 
this island was one sheet of young birch and mountain ash, but 
alas! a dry season came; the water sank, leaving a passage for the 
marauders, and now the trees have been pared and gnawed down 
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to the very ground ; the destroyers in this instance being not alone, 
I suspect, sheep or goats, but rabbits, which swarm amongst the 
sandhills along the edge of the shore. 

Leaving our lough still dimpling and sparkling in the sun- 
shine, we again saunter leisurely onward, and presently come up 
to the advanced outpost of fir-trees—a sorry-looking company, 
undersized and ill-disciplined ; anything, evidently, but secure in 
their position, and much domineered over by the original possessors 
of the soil, in the shape of big thistles and long wiry grasses and 
briers, which have their own views on agrarian matters, and have 
no notion of surrendering possession to new-comers—especially 
Scotch ones! From this to the edge the bog has been partially 
drained, though already the trenches are more than half filled up 
with sphagnum, which seizes upon every fallen stick and leaf and 
piece of bark, weaving all into a platform upon which to raise itself. 
Here the walking, it must be owned, is uncommonly bad, the ground 
rising and falling in a succession of crumbling heaps and oozy hollows. 
Much of it is still unplanted, and bare save for a sprinkling of sedums 
and bedstraws and pink-flowered centaury, with now and then a 
furze-bush. We pass numerous bog-holes, out of which the turf 
has been cut, and the water has since got in, forming pools deep 
as wells and black as the waters of Styx; yet even here ferns and 
mosses have sprung up along the edges, and the small white- 
petalled crowfoot floats its light cup uninjured on the inky surface. 
In spots like these the bracken is a public benefactor. Where the 
turf has been stripped, and the ground left in bare and hideous 
nakedness, it is invariably the first thing to spring up, even the 
black uninviting sides of the cuttings being feathered with its 
fronds. It does not seem ever to grow close and tall in such situa- 
tions, but is apt after a time to die away, or ‘miff off as the 
gardeners say, when other things spring up to take its place. 

Insensibly our wood thickens, forming now a compact screen, 
through a break in which comes a silvery glint of water. Leaping 
a dyke, whose sulkily moving waters are covered with a wealth of 
frogbit and avens, we force our way through brake and brier, and 
between fir-trees whose lower branches offer an undesirably compact 
and bristly resistance, and presently find ourselves upon the shores 
of another lake, larger than the first, but so lost and shut in with 
trees that it would be easy to pass within a stone’s-throw without 
so much as suspecting its existence. A nearly obliterated track 
points to a rough green causeway which crosses one end of the 
lake. Midway are the rotting remains of a sluice-gate, through 
the ragged dilapidated woodwork of which the water trickles 
slowly to the marsh below. Crossing this, we reach an older part 
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of the wood, where the fir-trunks have attained a somewhat more 
respectable girth, and their branches, meeting overhead, create a 
sudden twilight. Russet-coloured fir-needles cover the ground, 
the row long-drawn lights and shadows mapping it all out into a 
pattern of brown and ochreous yellow. There is little or no 
undergrowth, but huge funguses, streaked and blotched with purple 
and liver-colour, start up everywhere, with here and there a patch 
of tansy or of the yet brighter and more irrepressible ragweed. 
Underfoot the ground feels hollow and treacherous, and where the 
rabbits have been burrowing the surface is so honeycombed that it 
is anything but easy to pick one’s steps without coming to grief. 
A glance shows that these trees must have been planted before 
the bog was as much drained as at present, their roots in many 
places being laid bare by the shrinkage of the ground, yawning 
rifts and miniature crevasses opening up in every direction as if a 
mild form of earthquake had lately passed by. In one place this 
is especially noticeable, the uneven drying of the under portion of 
the bog having caused the ground to sink down in a series of un- 
dulations, like a magnified ridge and furrow. Here not only are 
the roots laid bare, but the trunks themselves have toppled about 
in every variety of distorted and contorted angle; some bending 
down and then up ina sort of double curve; some only slightly 
inclined, while others again are nearly horizontal, clinging only to 
the soil by a portion of their roots, while their upper branches, 
bowed down by the constant pressure of the storm, sweep the ground 
beyond. Delightful at all times and under all circumstances, a 
pine-wood grown upon a bog is to me the most delightful of all. 
Underneath, varying the monotonous carpeting of fir-needles, 
the foot sinks deep in moss, not wet, as on the more open bogs, 
but dry as a Persian carpet, and sheeted in springtime with flowers 
—bright blue bugles and snowy potentils, with the long trailing 
tendrils of the fumitorys and the yellow vetchlings. Looking up 
through the rifts in the bent and wind-worn branches, the clouds 
may be seen sailing slowly eastward. A sudden wild, shrill cry, 
and a seagull darts past, bringing our thoughts suddenly back to 
that Atlantic from which a moment before we seemed so far 
removed. Where the trees stand a little apart, the ground is 
thickly littered over with the russet-coloured masses of last year’s 
bracken, through the midst of which, gay with the insolence of 
youth, rise the tall stems of their successors, each spreading forth 
its banner to the breeze. Here, too, the lings and heathers grow 
often to an immense height; and even while these are still brown 
and sere, everything else is agog with life: bearberries and bil- 
berries, brooms and bog-myrtles, with asphodels, centauries, St. 
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John’s worts, and a whole throng of lesser fry, disputing with one 
another for every inch of the boggy soil. 

Following the guidance of the narrow and now well-nigh 
obliterated track, we presently come out upon another and a 
different view of the lake, whose shores we have now nearly circled 
in our walk.. Opposite—beyond the yellow line of reeds and bul- 
rushes—may be seen that scant and dilapidated army of fir-trees, 
through whose ineffectual resistance we lately won our way. Since 
we passed, some cows have come down to drink, and are standing 
knee-deep in the water, the red petticoat of their caretaker peering 
out from behind a rock. Between them and us a couple of bald- 
coots are cruising up and down, uttering their shrill harsh ery, 
surely of all hird-notes the most unmelodious. Nearer still, small 
weedy islands and promontories break up the shallows; and these, 
where the sunlight brushes against them, are seen to be still all 
agleam with dragon-flies and small ephemera, hieing busily to and 
fro before the day fails. 

Standing here upon the brink, the bronzed surface of the lake 
serves aS a mirror in which every wayfarer overhead is shown 
without our having to crane our necks in search of them. First, 
a string of wild ducks passes, their legs and breasts dyed red in the 
failing sunlight ; then a few belated swallows darting distractedly 
hither and thither; next a couple of rooks, followed at a little 
distance by their ‘sisters and their cousins and their aunts,’ all 
announcing vociferously that the proper hour for bedtime has 
come. As the hubbub dies away in the distance, a wood-pigeon 
crosses and settles itself to rest in a tree above our heads. A 
water-hen, breaking up our looking-glass with its long dangling 
feet, retires with an angry ‘chuck, chuck’ into the bulrushes. 
Evidently the curfew of the lake has sounded, and the moment 
has come for us to depart. It is becoming slightly chilly, too. 
From the Atlantic side a wind is getting up, and comes sweeping 
with a low soughing sound over the trees and across the lake, 
which shivers sympathetically through all its length. High up, 
somewhere on the hillsides, a disconsolate lamb is bleating; the 
shadows, black and fantastic, are rapidly swallowing up everything 
before them; and unless we are prepared to make a still closer 
and more intimate acquaintance with the bog than we have yet 
done, we must indeed be getting back before quagmires and tus- 
socks, dry ground and soft bits, all become confounded in one 
common obscurity. 

EMILY LAWLESS. 
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I am one of those persouis, envied for three months in the year and 
pitied for nine, who ‘live a little way’ out of London. In the 
summer our residence is a charming one; the garden especially is 
delightful and attracts troops of London friends. They are not 
only always willing to dine with us, but drop in of their own 
motion and stay for the last train to town. The vague observation 
‘any fine day,’ or the more evasive phrase ‘some fine day,’ used in 
complimentary invitations, are then very dangerous for us to 
employ, for we are taken at our word, just as though we meant it. 
This would be very gratifying, however expensive, if it only 
happened all the year round. But from October to June nobody 
comes near us. 

In reply to our modest invitations we then receive such ex- 
pressions of tender regret as would convince the most sceptical : 
‘a previous engagement,’ ‘ indisposition of our youngest born,’ ‘ the 
horses ill,’ some catastrophe or other, always prevents our friends 
from enjoying another evening with us ‘like that charming one 
they spent last July.’ They hope, however, to be given the same 
happy chance again, ‘ when the weather is a little less inclement,’ 
by which they mean next summer. As for coming to dine with us 
in winter, they will see us further first—by which they mean nearer 
first. Sometimes at their own boards we hear this stated, though 
of course without any intentional application. Some guests will 
observe to us, d propos of dinners, ‘It is most extraordinary how 
people who live half a dozen miles out of town will attempt 
to ignore the seasons and expect you to go and dine with them 
just as if it was August, through four feet of snow. It does really 
seem—as Jones, our excellent host, was saying the other day—the 
very height of personal conceit.’ 

As we have occupied our present residence for some years, we 
have long had the conceit taken out of us; but we have still our 
feelings. Our social toes are not absolutely frost-bitten, and when 
thus trodden upon we are aware of the circumstance. It grieves 
us to know what Jones has thought (and said) of us, and my wife 
drops a quiet tear or two during our drive home in the brougham. 
I am bound to confess it is rather along ride. I find myself 
dropping asleep before we have left brick and mortar behind us, 
and as we cross the great cofmmon near our home I feel a con- 
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siderable change inthe temperature. It is a beautiful breezy spot, 
with a lovely view in summer-time ; the playground of the butter- 
fly and the place of business of the bee; but in winter it is cold 
and lonely enough. 

In the day-time there is nobody there at all. In the evening 
at uncertain intervals there is the patrol. In old times it used to 
be a favourite haunt of the Knights of the Road; during whose 
epoch, by the by, I should fancy that those who lived in the 
locality found it even more difficult to collect their friends around 
them than now. It has still a bad name for tramps and vaga- 
bonds, which makes my wife a little nervous when the days 
begin to ‘ draw in’ and our visitors to draw off. She insists upon 
my going over the house before retiring to rest every night and 
making a report of ‘ Ali’s well.’ Being myself not much over 
five feet high in my boots, and considerably less in my slippers (in 
which I am wont to make these peregrinations), it has often sug- 
gested itself to my mind that it would be more judicious to leave 
the burglars to do their worst, as regards the plate and things, and 
not risk what is (to me) much more valuable. Of course I could 
‘hold the lives of half a dozen men in my hand’—a quotation 
from my favourite author—by merely arming myself with a loaded 
revolver ; but the simple fact is, I am so unskilled in the use of 
any weapon (unless the umbrella can be called such), that I should 
be just as likely to begin with shooting number one (that is myself), 
as number two, the ‘first ruffian.’ ‘ Never willingly, my dear,’ 
say I to Julia, ‘ will I shed the life-blood of any human being, and 
least of all my own.’ On the other hand, as I believe in the force 
of imagination, I always carry on these expeditions, in the pocket 
of my dressing-gown, a child’s pistol—belonging to our infant, 
Edward John—which looks like a real one, and would, I am per- 
suaded, have all the effect of a real one in my hands without the 
element of personal peril. ‘ Miserable ruffians,’ I had made up my 
mind to say, when coming upon the gang, ‘ your lives are in my 
power’ (here I exhibit the pistol’s butt), ‘but out of perhaps a mis- 
taken clemency I will only shoot one of you, the one that is the 
last to leave my house. I shall count six’ (or sixteen, according to 
the number of the gang), ‘and then fire.’ Upon which they 
would, I calculated, all skedaddle helter-pelter to the door they 
got in at, which I should lock and double-lock after them. You 
may ask, Why double-lock ? but you will get no satisfactory reply. 
I know no more what to ‘ double-lock ’ means than you do, but my 
favourite novelist—a sensational one—always uses it, and I con- 
clude he ought to know. 


It was the beginning of a misty October, when the leaves had 
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fallen off early, and our friends lad followed their example, and I 
had been sitting up alone into the small hours resolute to read my 
favourite author to the bitter end—his third volume, wherein all 
the chief characters (except the comic ones) are slain, save one 
who is left sound in wind and limb, but with an hereditary disposi- 
tion to commit suicide. Somewhat depressed by its perusal and 
exceedingly sleepy, I went about my usual task of seeing all was 
right in a somewhat careless and perfunctory manner. All was 
right apparently in the dining-room, all right in the drawing-room, 
all right certainly in the study (where I had myself been sitting), 
and all right—no, not quite all right in our little back hall or 
vestibule, where, upon the round table, the very largest and thickest 
pair of navvy’s boots I ever saw were standing between my wife’s 
neat little umbrella and a pair of her gardening gloves. Even in 
that awful moment I remember the sense of contrast and incon~ 
gruity struck me almost as forcibly as the presence of the boots 
themselves, and they astonished and alarmed me as much as 
the sight of the famous footprints did Robinson Crusoe, and 
for precisely the same reason. The boot and the print were 
nothing in themselves, but my intelligence, now fully awakened, 
at once flew to the conclusion that somebody must have been there 
to have left them, and was probably in the neighbourhood, and 
indeed under my roof, at that very moment. If you give Professor 
Owen a foot of any creature (just as of less scientific persons we say : 
Give them an inch, they will take au ell), he will build up the whole 
animal out of his own head; and something of the Professor’s 
marvellous instinct was on this occasion mine. I pictured to my- 
self (and as it turned out, correctly) a monster more than six feet 
high, broad in the shoulders, heavy in the jowl, with legs like stone 
balustrades, and hands, but too often clenched, of the size of 
pumpkins. The vestibule led into the pantry, where no doubt this 
giant, with his one idea, or half a one, would conclude the chief 
part of our plate to be, whereas it was lying—unless he had already 
taken it: a terrible thought that flashed through my mind, followed 
by a cluster of others, like a comet with its tail—under our hed. 
Of course I could have gone into the pantry at once, but I felt 
averse to be precipitate; perhaps (upon finding nothing to steal) 
this poor wretch would feel remorse for what he had done and go 
away. It would be a wicked thing to deprive him of the oppor- 
tunity of repentance. Moreover, it struck me that he might not 
be a thief after all, but only a cousin (considerably ‘removed ’) of 
one of the maid-servants. It would have been very wrong of her 
to have let him into the house at such an hour, but it was just 
possible that she had done so, and that he was at that moment 
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supping in the kitchen upon certain cold grouse which I knew 
were in the larder. Such a state of things, I repeat, would have 
been reprehensible, but I most sincerely hoped that it had occurred. 
A clandestine attachment, however misplaced, is better than 
burglary with possible violence. Coughing rather loudly, to give 
the gentleman notice that I was about, and to suggest that he had 
better take himself off in my temporary absence, I went up to the 
attics to make enquiries. 

And here I am tempted to a digression concerning the exces- 
sive somnolency of female domestics. As regards our own, at least, 
they reminded me, except in number, of the Seven Sleepers. I 
knocked at their door about a quarter of an hour before attracting 
their attention, and it took me another quarter to convince them 
(through the keyhole) that it was not fire. If it had been, they 
must all have been burnt in their beds. Relieved upon this point, 
they were scarcely less excited and ‘ put out’ by the communica- 
tion I was compelled to make to them, though conveyed with the 
utmost delicacy and refinement of which language is capable. I 
asked them whether by any accident one of them chanced to have 
a male relative who wore exceptionally thick highlows; and if 
he was likely to have called recently—that very evening, for 
example. 

They all replied in indignant chorus that they had never heard 
of such a thing—by which they meant the suggestion ; and that 
no cousins of theirs ever did wear highlows, being all females with- 
out exception. 

Satisfied as to this (and greatly disappointed), I felt that it 
was now incumbent upon me to pursue my researches. Candle in 
hand and pistol in pocket, I therefore explored the pantry. Tomy 
great relief, it was empty. Was it possible that the thief had 
departed? If so, he had gone without his highlows, for there they 
stood on the vestibule table as large as life, and, from the necessity 
of the case, a size or two larger. Their build and bulk, indeed, 
impressed me more than ever. Was it possible that only one 
burglar had come in those boots ? 

I entered the kitchen: not a mouse was stirring; on the other 
hand, there was a legion of blackbeetles, who scuttled away in all 
directions except one. They avoided the dresser—beneath which 
lay the gentleman I was looking for, curled up in a space much 
too small for him, but affecting to be asleep. Indeed, though pre- 
viously I had not even heard him breathe, no sooner did the light 
from my candle fall upon him than he began to snore stertor- 
ously. I felt at once that this was to give me the idea of the slumber 
that follows honest toil. I knew before he spoke that he. was going 
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to tell me how, tired ani exhausted, he had taken shelter under 
my roof, with no other object (however suspicious might be the 
circumstances of his position) thana night’s rest, of which he stood 
in urgent need. 

‘Don’t shoot, sir,’ he said, for I took care to let the handle of 
Edward John’s pistol protrude from my dressing-gown. ‘I am 
poor, but honest ; I only came in here for the warmth and to have 
a snooze.’ 

‘ How did you get in?’ I enquired sternly. 

‘I just prized up the washus winder,’ was his plaintive reply, 
‘and laid down ’ere.’ 

‘ Then, you put out your boots in the back ball to be cleaned in 
the morning, I suppose ?’ 

At this he grinned a dreadful grin. It seemed to say, * As you 
have the whip-hand of me, you may be as humorous as you please ; 
but if it was not for that pistol, my fine friend, you would be 
laughing on the other side of your mouth, I reckon.’ 

£Come, march,’ said J. ‘ Put on your boots,’ 

He got up as a wild heast rises from his lair, and slouched 
before me into the hall. 

Though he looked exceedingly wicked, I felt grateful to him 
for going so peaceably, and was moved to compassion. 

‘Were you really in want, that you came here?’ I said. ‘Are 
you hungry ?’ 

‘ Not now,’ he answered with a leer. 

Of course he was intimating that he had supped at my expense, 
and at the time I thought it frank of him to acknowledge it. If 
I had known then, as I learnt afterwards, that he had eaten a grouse 
and a half, and the whole contents of a large jar of Devonshire 
cream which we had just 1eceived as a present, I should have 
thought it mere impudence. I did think it rather impudent when 
he said as he stood at the front door, which I had opened for his 
exit: 

‘Won't you give me half-a-crown, sir, to put me in an honest 
way of business?’ But nevertheless, thinking it better to part 
good friends, I gave him what he asked for. IIe spit upon the 
coin ‘ for luck,’ as he was good enough to explain, and also perhaps 
as a substitute fur thanks, since he omitted to give me any, and 
slouched down the gravel sweep and out of the gate. 

It was three o’clock; the mist had begun to clear, and the 
moon and stars were shining. A sort of holy calm began to per- 
vade me. I felt that I had done a good action and also got rid of 
a very dangerous individual, and that it was high time that I 
should go to bed in peace with all men. My wife, however, who 
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had been roused by the servants, was on the tip-toe of expectation 
to hear all that had taken place, and of course I had to tell her. 
I described each thrilling incident with such dramatic force that 
she averred that nothing would ever induce her in my absence to 
sleep in the house again. This was perhaps but the just punish- 
ment for a trifle of exaggeration in the narrative with which I had 
here and there indulged myself, but it was very unfortunate. Now 
and then I find mnyself detained in town, after dining at the club, 
by circumstances over which I have no control (such asa rubber at 
whist, which will sometimes stretch like ¢ndiarubber), and hitherto 
I had only had to telegraph in the afternoon to express my regret 
that there was a possibility of my non-return. Here was an end 
to all this, unless I could reassure her. 1 therefore began to dwell 
upon the unlikelihood of a second burglar ever visiting the house, 
which I compared with that famous hole made by a cannon-ball, 
said to be a place of security from cannon-balls for evermore. 

‘ Oh, don’t tell me,’ cried my wife, with just a trace of impatient 
irritation in her voice. ‘ Hark! goodness gracious, what is that 
coming along the road ?’ 

She thought it was a burglar on horseback, whereas, if I may 
so express it, it was the very contrary—namely, the horse patrol. 

‘ Knock at the window; call him in. I insist upon your seeing 
him,’ she exclaimed. I had no alternative, since she said ‘ insist,’ 
(as any married man will understand), but to accede to her wishes ; 
s> I went out and told the patrol what had happened. 

‘ How long ago was the fellow here, sir?’ he enquired. 

‘More than an hour. It is quite out of the question you can 
overtake him. And besides, I really think he is repentant, and 
mzans for the future to lead an honest life.’ 

‘You do, do you ?’ said the patrol, in that sort of compassionate 
tone of voice in which the visitor of a lunatic asylum addresses an 
inmate warranted harmless. ‘ Well, as I am here, I'll just go over 
the house and make sure there is no more of them. It is not im- 
possible, you see, he may have left a pal behind him.’ 

‘ There was only one pair of boots,’ said I confidently ; ‘ of that 
Tam certain.’ 

Nevertheless, as I felt it would be a satisfaction to my wife, I 
acceded to his request. He tied his horse to the scraper, and came 
in with his lantern, and looked about him. There was nobody in 
the front hall, of course, for I had just come through it; in the 
drawing-room nobody, in the vestibule nobody—but on the table 
where they had stood before stood a pair of gigantic navvy’s 


boots. 
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‘What d’ye think of that ?’ whispered the patrol, pointing to 
one of them. 

‘ They’re the same,’ I answered in hushed amazement, ‘ they’re 
the very same. I could swear to them among a thousand. What 
can it mean ?’ 

‘ Well, it means that the gentleman who was going to lead a 
new life,’ he answered drily, ‘has thought better of it and has come 
back again.’ 

And so he had. We found him lying in the very same place 
under the dresser, awaiting, I suppose, events. 

*O lor, is that you, Mr. Policeman?’ he said complainingly. 
‘Then, it’s all up.’ 

If he had had to deal with me alone, he expected perhaps to 
have got another half-crown out of me. But the great probability 
was, he had doubtless argued, that all suspicion of burglars, for that 
night at least, would have died out, and that he would have had 
the undisputed range of the house. It was a bold game, but one 
in which all the chances seemed to be on his side. 

I helped to fasten a strong strap to his wrist, which was already 
attached to that of the horse patrol’s. ‘ And now,’ said the latter 
coolly, * we will go and put on our boots.’ 

For the second time that night I saw that operation accom- 
plished by my burglar, for the second time saw him walk off, 
though on this occasion a captive to his mounted companion. I 
did not wish, as the judges say when they put on the black cap, to 
add poignancy to the feelings of this unhappy man (he was on 
ticket of leave, and presently got five years’ penal servitude), but I 
could not help saying : 

‘I think you ought to have been content with your supper and 
half-crown, and not come here again, at all events, in search of 
plunder.’ 

This argument, it seemed, had no sort of weight with him; 
gratitude was unknown to that savage breast. Like many more 
civilised individuals, he attributed his misfortunes to his own 
virtue. 

‘No, sir, it ain’t that,’ he answered scornfully. ‘ I’m the wictim 


of Perseverance.’ 
JAMES PAYN. 





Mr. Gilbert as a Dramatist. 


Tue publication of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s ‘ Original Plays,’ in the 
form of two volumes of the ‘ Mayfair Library,’ is, I think, a cir- 
cumstance upon which the English reader, whether he is a play- 
goer or not, is much to be congratulated. And this is so, to 
begin with, because, on the whole, the works of the dramatists of 
this generation are not particularly accessible to the public. You 
can buy the plays of Sheridan Knowles and Douglas Jerrold, but 
neither of those writers can be regarded as belonging to this era, 
though Jerrold died so late as 1857 and Knowles so late as 1862. 
The ‘ Extravaganzas’ of Planché have also been put within the 
reach of the present-day public; but he, too, must be ranked 
virtually with the dramatic lights of ‘a day that is dead.’ Indeed, 
of recent playwrights, I only know of one who has, up to this time, 
put a collection of his performances before the ordinary, everyday 
purchaser: I mean the late Tom Taylor, whose volume of ‘His- 
torical Dramas’—including ‘Clancarty,’ ‘Jeanne Dare,’ ‘Twixt 
Axe and Crown,’ ‘The Fool’s Revenge,’ ‘Arkwright’s Wife,’ 
‘ Anne Boleyn, and ‘ Plot and Passion ’—appeared in 1877. To 
be sure, Dr. Westland Marston’s ‘ Dramatic Works’ were pub- 
lished in 1876, and the dramas of Mr. Browning and Sir Henry 
Taylor have been long before the world. But these three writers, 
dramatic as is much of their work and poetic as it all is, can 
scarcely be included among the practical dramatists of the time. 
Mr. Tennyson, again, has secured representation for three of his 
plays, but of these only one—‘ Queen Mary ’—has been submitted 
to the verdict of the reader as well as of the playgoer. And as 
for such writers as Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. F. C. Burnand, Mr. J. 
Albery, Mr. G. R. Sims, Mr. F. W. Broughton, Mr. Theyre Smith, 
Mr. W. G. Wills, Mr. Charles Reade, and Mr. H. A. Jones,— 
though they allow separate efforts of theirs to be obtained in the 
form of ‘ acting editions,’ not one of them has come forward with 
a collected edition of his works—a circumstance all the more to 
be regretted, because we know that the majority of their produc- 
tions would read as well in the study as they sound upon the 
stage. 

So far, then, Mr. Gilbert would appear to be the only living 
working dramatist who has challenged attention by the publication 
of his leading plays. And how thoroughly justified he has been 
in so doing, I need scarcely say. If it can be said of the dialogue 
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of Messrs. Byron and Burnand, of Messrs. Wills and Reade, that 
it does not depend by ary means wholly for effect upon the actors 
uttering it, assuredly that can be said, too, of the dialogue of 
Mr. Gilbert.. The success of Mr. Gilbert’s works has certainly 
not been owing solely to their dramatic qualities. There are 
plays which it is very agreeable to witness in performance, but 
which are exceedingly tedious to read. Get hold of the MS. of any 
ordinary comedietta, or, for that matter, of any ordinary drama, 
and you wili probably be astounded at the baldness of the talk 
which, on the boards, has seemed so terse and vigorous. The fact 
is, it is possible to put together stage-work which, excellent 
dramatically, shall be worthless in a literary sense; and I am 
bound to say that very much of the play-writing of the present 
day is of this description. It furnishes good acting plays, but 
wretched works for the study. These pieces have their vogue, and 
sometimes a very brilliant one, but the time comes when they 
must needs sink into oblivion. With the majority of Mr. Gilbert’s 
plays, however, this is certainly not the case. The author of 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ is not a prolific writer. His dramas 
cannot, like those of others, be numbered by the hundred; nor 
does his name figure so frequently as that of others upon theatrical 
programmes. He has attached his signature, I should say, to not 
more than twenty pieces altogether. Yet what is the result? 
There are a few of his productions—-such as ‘Tom Cobb’ and 
‘ Engaged ’—which may be expected to die a comparatively early 
death, but of the remainder it may safely be asserted that, even if 
some of them have been dramatic failures—from the point of view 
of popular acclaim—all of them are worthy of preservation on 
account of their literary value. ‘Dan’l Druce, ‘ Broken Hearts,’ 
and ‘Gretchen’ are, I suppose, the least frequently acted of all 
Mr. Gilbert’s works ; yet it is precisely in these that the writing 
—regarded as mere writing—is the finest. It is, indeed, one of 
Mr. Gilbert’s strongest claims to high rank as a dramatist that he 
should have bestowed such pains, not only upon the scenario, but 
upon the minute workmanship of his plays. Those plays may or 
may not always hit the popular taste, they may or may not be 
invariably destined for a dramatic immortality; but even in the 
least popular and least permanent of them, we are conscious of the 
presence of the literary artist,—of one who is not content with 
simply pouring out his wealth of wit and humour, satire and 
sarcasm, piquancy and pathos, but who is careful to present it in 
the most nearly perfect form which he is able to communicate to 
it,—who is not satisfied until he has given to his work the greatest 
measure of finish and of polish possible. 
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The extreme neatness of Mr. Gilbert’s prose dialogue is, I 
suppose, universally acknowledged ; certainly, it is universally felt. 
Its effects are realised, even though the means adopted are not 
invariably detected by the ordinary careless auditor. Thus: ‘The 
working man,’ says Aline in ‘ The Sorcerer,’ ‘is the true Intel- 
ligence, after all!’ ‘ He is a noble creature,’ replies Alexis, ‘ when 
he is quite sober.’ And the quip is at once lustily applauded, 
even by those who are not conscious of the skill expended on its 
presentation. So, too, with the Sorcerer’s tribute to his ‘ penny 
curse ’—‘ one of the cheapest things in trade,’ and ‘ considered 


infallible : ’— 


We have some very superior blessings, too, but they're very little asked for. 
We've only sold one since Christmas—to a gentleman who bought it to send to 
his mother-in-law—but it turned out that he was afflicted in the head, and it’s 
been returned on our hands. But our sale of penny curses, especially on Saturday 
nights, is tremendous. 


Nothing could be better than this admirably fresh treatment of 
old topics of satire. How happy, too, is Ralph Rackstraw’s de- 
scription of his mingled aspirations and sensations :— 


Ralph. I am poor in the essence of happiness, lady—rich only in never- 
ending unrest. In me there meet a combination of antithetical elements which 
are at eternal war with one another. Driven hither by objective influences— 
thither by subjective emotions—wafted one moment into blazing day by mocking 
hope-—plunged the next into the Cimmerian darkness of tangible despair, I am 
but a living ganglion of irreconcilable antagonisms. I hope I make myself 
clear, lady ? 


Josephine. Perfectly. (Aside) His simple eloquence goes to my heart. 


If, however, we want to see Mr. Gilbert’s prose dialogue at its 
brightest and keenest, I think we should go to ‘The Pirates of 
Penzance.’ The libretto of ‘ Patience’ is very brilliantly written 
—perhaps, in one sense, the most brilliantly of all the comic operas 
of Mr. Gilbert, the songs being especially skilful both in form and 
substance. But in ‘The Pirates, the dialogue, whilst not less 
brilliant than in ‘ Patience,’ has the merit of being considerably 
more varied in tone, and has the advantage, therefore, of being 
more thoroughly and permanently agreeable. When the Pirate 
King declares that, ‘ contrasted with respectability,’ his profession 
is ‘ comparatively honest ;’ when Ruth asserts that, so far from 
her being ‘ a wife of seventeen,’ Frederick will find her ‘ a wife of 
a thousand ;’ and when the Major-General puts forward his claim 
to the ancestors whom he has bought along with his estates,—it is 
impossible not to recognise the peculiar charm of such writing. 
Mr. Gilbert’s ingenuity, however, is seen perhaps most clearly in 
such a passage as the following, where the whole effect of the 
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misunderstanding depends upon the proper succession of the verbal 
turns. Let any one try to repeat it from memory, and he will 
realise how essential is the collocation of words which the dramatist 
has so cleverly contrived :— 


General. I ask you, have you ever known what it is to be an orphan ? 

King. Often! 

Gen. Yes, orphan. Ilave you ever known what it is to be one ? 

King. I say, often. 

All (disgusted). Often, often, often (turning away). 

Gen. I don’t think we quite understand one another. I ask you, have you 
ever known what it is to be an orphan, and you say ‘orphan.’ As I understand 
you, you are merely repeating the word ‘orphan’ to show you understand me. 

King. I didn’t repeat the word often, 

Gen. Pardon me, you did indeed. 

King. I only repeated it once. 

Gen. True, but you repeated it. 

King. But not often. 

Gen. Stop. I think I see where we are getting confused. When you 
said ‘orphan,’ did you mean ‘ orphan ’"—a person who has lost his parents; or 
‘ often ’—frequently P 

King. Ah, I beg pardon, I see what you mean—frequently. 

Gen. Ah, you said often—frequently. 

King. No, only once. 

Gen. (irritated), Exactly. You said often, frequently, only once. 


To be sure, this is only a reminiscence and extension of the ‘ filter ’- 
‘ philtre’ passage in ‘The Sorcerer,’ and it is altogether rather 
whimsicality than wit. Nevertheless, the remarkable skill bestowed 
on it will not be denied; and certainly it would be difficult to 
select a passage more thoroughly Gilbertian. 

When we come to consider Mr. Gilbert’s verse-production, we 
are once more impressed with the exceptional care and skill 
bestowed upon the work. Here are no mere words ‘ written for 
music,’ and not intended to be heard or understood. Here is no 
mere jingle of rhymes, put together with the fatal facility of the 
popular song-wriler. Admirable as is the dialogue in the comic 
operas, it is only fair to say that the songs, choruses, and recitatives 
by which it is varied are not in the least degree inferior from the 
literary point of view. Such smoothness of metre, such dexterity 
of rhyming, and withal such delightful fun and sarcasm, are only 
too rare among us. Perhaps Mr. Gilbert was never more success- 
ful in this way than in his latest comic opera, where, in the 
Colonel’s song, he has met Planché on his own ground and excelled 
him, and where, in Bunthorne’s chief ditty, he has described once 
for all the cultus of the wsthete-brotherhood. There could hardly 
be anything better in their way than the duet between Grosvenor 
and Patience, the duet between Bunthorne and Lady Jane, and 
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the songs sung by Grosvenor and Lady Jane respectively. The 
‘Silver Churn’ is a particularly clever lyric, whilst, in the duet 
between Grosvenor and Bunthorne, Mr. Gilbert has popularised a 
metrical form which has already been imitated everywhere. We 
are for ever meeting now with verses modelled on—- 


A pallid and thin young man— 

A haggard and lank young man— 
A greenery-yallery, Grosvenor-gallery, 

Foot-in-the-grave young man ! 


Assuredly Mr. Gilbert has written and can write nothing more 
popular than this; and I doubt if he has written anything more 
‘consummate ’"—though we all know and admire the ingenuity of 
the Sorcerer’s and Major-General’s songs, the ingenuousness of the 
First Lord’s and Sergeant of Police’s ditties, and the merits of 
more other morceaux than I have space to mention. Perhaps the 
value of Mr. Gilbert’s work in this direction is best gauged when 
it is compared with that of the ordinary comic verse-writing of 
the day, and especially when it is compared with that of the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Gilbert’s imitators. It may be comparatively 
easy to assume Mr. Gilbert’s point of view, but it is not so easy to 
imitate his peculiar knack of style and of expression. Of course, 
the germ of all Mr. Gilbert’s comic operas is to be found in the 
success of ‘ Trial by Jury,’ which revealed to writer and composer 
the mine of fun and melody that they could work together. And, 
even at this distance of time, it is impossible not to admire the 
naiveté of the Judge’s song—parent of all such frank soliloquies— 
and the quaint apology of the genial Defendant, whose plausible 
utterances read as smoothly now as ever they did :— 


You cannot eat breakfast all day, 
Nor is it the act of a sinner, 
When breakfast is taken away, 
To turn your attention to dinner ; 
And it’s not in the range of belief 
That you could hold him as a glutton, 
Who, when he is tired of beef, 
Determines to tackle the mutton. 
But this I am ready to say, 
If it will appease their sorrow, 
I'll marry one lady to-day, 
And I'll marry the other to-morrow. 


Having regard, indeed, to the work both of author and composer, 
‘Trial by Jury’ is without doubt the most admirable thing of the 
kind ever written. 

Leaving, however, Mr. Gilbert’s comic work on one side, we 
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come to his more serious productions, such as ‘Pygmalion and 
Galatea,’ ‘The Wicked World, ‘The Palace of Truth,’ ‘ The 
Princess,’ ‘ Broken Hearts,’ and ‘Gretchen,’ all of which are 
written in blank verse, and in blank verse of a kind peculiarly 
Mr. Gilbert’s own—aiming, in most of these works, at reaching 
nothing higher than the conversational pitch, but rising at times 
t» heights of sentiment and indignation; whilst in the case of 
‘ Broken Hearts’ and ‘ Gretchen,’ the level maintained is very high 
throughout. With the more colloquial passages in these plays I 
do not now propose to deal. My purpose is rather to illustrate 
the excellence of Mr. Gilbert’s style, which justifies him in offering 
these works to the reader as well as to the playgoer, and which 
will cause his plays to be remembered long after less careful 
literary works have gone their way. Take, for example, ‘ The 
Wicked World, in which the writing is particularly ambitious. 
Here, in one vein, we have Selene’s description of some of the 
chief vices of mankind :-— 


There’s vanity—a quaint, fantastic vice, 
Whereby a mortal takes much credit for 
The beauty of his face and form, and claims 
As much applause for loveliness as though 
He had designed himself! Then jealousy— 
A universal passion—one that claims 

An absolute monopoly of love, 

Based on the reasonable principle 

That no one merits other people’s love 

So much as—every soul on earth by turns! 
Envy—that grieves at other men’s success, 
As though success, however placed, were not 
A contribution to one common fund ! 
Ambition, too, the vice of clever men 

Who seek to rise at others’ cost, nor heed 
Whose wings they cripple, so that they may soar. 
Malice—the helpless vice of helpless fools, 
Who as they cannot rise, hold others down, 
That they, by contrast, may appear to soar. 
Hatred and avarice, untruthfulness, 

Murder and rapine, theft, profanity — 

Sins so incredible, so mean, so vast, 

Our nature stands appalled when it attempts 
To grasp their terrible significance. 


Then, in another vein, we have Selene’s description of love among 
the human race :— 


Their love bears the relation to our_own 

That the fierce beauty of the noonday sun 
Bears to the calm of a soft summer's eve. 
It nerves the wearied mortal with hot life, 
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And bathes his soul in hazy happiness. 

The richest man is poor who hath it not, 

And he who hath it laughs at poverty 

It hath no conqueror. When death himself 

Has worked his very worst, this love of theirs 

Lives still upon the loved one’s memory. 

It is a strange enchantment, which invests 

The most unlovely things with loveliness, ( 
The maiden, fascinated by the spell, 

Sees everything as she would have it be: 
Her squalid cot becomes a princely home ; 
Its stunted shrubs are groves of stately elms ; 
The weedy brook that trickles past her door 
Is a broad river fringed with drooping trees ; 
And of all marvels the most marvellous, 

The coarse unholy man who rules her love 

Is a bright being—pure as we are pure: 
Wise in his folly, blameless in his sin ; 

The incarnation of a perfect soul ; 

A great and ever-glorious demi-god ! 


Here, again, is a characteristic passage, put into the mouth of 
Lutin. ‘I love,’ says Neodie, ‘a homely face.’ To which Lutin :— 


I quite agree with you. 
What do a dozen handsome men imply ? 
A dozen faces cast in the same mould, 
A dozen mouths all lip for lip the same, 
A dozen noses all of equal length. 
But take twelve plain men, and the element ] 
Of picturesque variety steps in, 
You get at once unlooked-for hill and dale— 
Odd curves and unexpected points of light, 
Pleasant surprises—quaintly broken lines ; 
All very pleasant, whether seen upon 
The face of nature or the face of man. 


In ‘ Broken Hearts’ there are passages of considerable pathos 
and beauty, from among which I select Hilda’s confession of her 
love: 


For I have loved, as women love but once ! ”) 
Tf[e was a prince—a brave, God-fearing knight— 
The very pink and bloom of Chivalry, 

Proud as a war-horse—fair as the dawn of day— 
Staunch as a Woman—tender as a Man! 
He knew not that I loved him. Who was I ‘ 
That he should mark the flushing of my face, 1 
Amid a thousand maids whose stricken hearts ’ 
Danced to their lips as he, my prince, rode by ? 

One sullen winter day—dark as his doom, 
He left his home to seek a distant land. . 
A weary while I wept—months passed away, 
And yet no tidings came. Then tales were told 
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Of ships o’erwhelmed by boistrous wintry seas! 
And rough men prayed, and maidens wept aloud, 
For he was loved of all. Then came the news; 

At first in shuddering whispers, one by one— 

Then babbled by ten thousand clamorous tongues— 
The fierce cold sea had robbed me of my love! 


Here, again, from ‘ Gretchen,’ are a few lines of very vigorous 
description, in which Gottfried tells how he came to win his 
captaincy :— 

We were at rest around a big camp fire, 
Dreaming, maybe, of loved ones far away, 
When came a sudden trumpet-call—To horse ! 
Ancther moment saw us in the saddle, 

And tearing on—we knew not why nor whither. 
Then came a shock of strong men breast to breast-- 
A clash of swords—a hurricane of blows— 

I, on my back, half blind with blood and rage, 
A thousand devils dancing in my eyes, 

And friends and foes in wild entanglement, 

All tussling for my body —then, a wrench— 

A mighty shout—another rush, and lo, 

A panting dozen of us on a hill, 

Besmirched with blood and dust, and all agog 
To grasp my hand and hail me as a hero! 

That’s all I know of it, except that I 

Went in a trooper and came out a captain ! 


Passages like these will probably be a revelation to those—surely 
not a numerous body—who think of Mr. Gilbert mainly as a 
comic writer, and forget how much higher, though not necessarily 
better, work he has done in other departments of the drama. At 
least, they testify at once to Mr. Gilbert’s versatility and to his 
never-failing mastery of style. They show that, effective as is his 
work upon the stage, it is no less worth perusal in the study, and 
has therefore a double chance of escaping that unhappy docm 
which ‘ sullen Lethe rolls’ upon so much of the production of this 
nineteenth century. 

High literary merit, however, is by no means the only one that 
Mr. Gilbert can lay claim to for his dramatic work. For much of 
that work he can demand still more distinguished recognition. I 
have insisted mainly on the vigour and variety of Mr. Gilbert’s 
style, because it is that which makes the publication of his plays 
an act of justice to his powers. But Mr. Gilbert will be remem- 
bered for much more than neatness and facility of literary technique. 
He will be remembered as the introducer to the English stage of two 
species of dramatic work hitherto unknown to it in those special forms 
—namely, the fairy comedy and the comic opera, with which latter 
may be allied what may be called the species of eccentric comedy. 
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Under the head of fairy comedy we have ‘Pygmalion and 
Galatea,’ ‘ The Wicked World,’ *‘ The Palace of Truth,’ and ‘ Broken 
Hearts.’ The first of these is called a ‘ mythological’ comedy, 
but the introduction of the supernatural element in the vivification 
of Galatea, and in the curse wrought by Cynisca, practically brings 
it within the same range as the other pieces. And of three out of 
these four performances I do not think it is possible to speak too 
highly. ‘The Wicked World’ is admirably written, but it is, to 
my taste,a somewhat dreary and unpleasant play—both on account 
of its motive and of its standpoint—the motive being disagreeable, 
and the standpoint, in my opinion, defective. As a satire on the 
grosser forms of love the play is powerful, but the gloom is too 
entirely unrelieved. The higher forms of love should have been 
introduced to make the picture perfect. As it is, the picture is so 
one-sided as to be distorted, though it forms, undoubtedly, an 
effective warning against the temptations of overweening righteous- 
ness. On the other hand, how truly affecting is the pathos in 
‘Broken Hearts’! The motive here is so delicate that it requires 
equally delicate treatment at the hands of histrioniec artists, and it 
is painful to think what might be made of it by incompetent and 
vulgar performers. But, adequately dealt with, the language and 
situations of the play are alike exquisitely tender. Mr. Gilbert 
has never written more pathetically, and the death of Vavir is-one 
of the most touching things on the stage. Mousta, too, is one of 
the most virile of the dramatist’s creations—suggestive, doubtless, 
of the Caliban of Shakespeare, but nevertheless sufficiently original 
in conception and in execution to be claimed as Mr. Gilbert’s own. 
Then, as for ‘The Palace of Truth’ and ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,’ 
who does not recognise their value? The former embodies. a 
felicitous idea, worked out with marvellous knowledge of the world 
and abounding cynical humour; whilst the latter is without 
exception the happiest stage-reproduction of a mythological story 
that has been seen of late. Nothing could be more ingenious 
and more delicate, more humorous and more pathetic, than the 
conception of the character of Galatea, whose final disappearance 
from the scene knocks irresistibly at the heart of the spectator. 
How good, too, are the comic scenes! They are easily vulgarised, 
no doubt, by bad performers, but that is no fault of the author. 

Nor is it necessary to insist, at this time of day, upon the manifest 
originality of the comic operas. It would be difficult to name 
anything more thoroughly individual than the ‘ Palace of Truth,’ 
for example, unless it were ‘The Pirates of Penzance’ and its 
congeners. If we had previously seen nothing like the one, we 
had certainly seen nothing like the other. Both were equally 
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removed from ordinary experience, and yet equally effective in 
their side-lights upon human life. Nothing could well be more 
grotesque in idea than the Sorcerer’s love-philtre, unless it were 
the changing of Ralph and Corcoran at nurse, or the apprentice- 
ship of Frederick to the pirates, or the mysterious fascination 
exerted by the poet Grosvenor. Yet, how happily are these ideas 
made to reflect upon the follies of the stage and of society ! What 
a successful satire is the ‘Pinafore’ upon the sham patriotism 
which is so rife among the lower class of Jingo! How brightly is 
the older melodrama touched off in * The Pirates,’ and how crushing 
is the exposé of mock estheticism in ‘ Patience’! It is all so 
entirely sui generis. We may truly say, indeed, of Mr. Gilbert 
that in these two departments—of fairy comedy and comic opera 
—none but himself could be his parallel. For the eccentric 
comedies I cannot find so much to say. ‘Tom Cobb’ has always 
struck me as the weakest of Mr. Gilbert’s efforts, and ‘ Engaged’ 
is notoriously a failure. It is eminently clever—clever in idea, 
clever in dialogue, clever in situations; but the extravagance is 
overdone. We like to read it, but we do not care about it on the 
stage. The ingenuous frankness of the characters would be not 
only bearable but amusing, if ‘ Engaged’ were a comic opera, lit 
up with songs, and still further brightened by Mr. Sullivan’s 
music. But it cannot be accepted as comedy—not even as 
‘farcical’ comedy. Eccentricity is the only word for it, and on 
the ‘ boards’ we do not like it. 

I come now finally to what may be called Mr. Gilbert’s con- 
tributions to the ‘ legitimate’ drama—to those instances in which, 
laying aside his peculiarly characteristic views, he has been willing 
to throw his ideas into the moulds common to the whole body of 
dramatists. I refer to his dramas, ‘ Dan’l Druce’ and ‘ Gretchen,’ 
and his comedies, ‘ Charity ’ and ‘ Sweethearts.’ Of these the only 
really popular one is the last-named, the grace and the tenderness, 
and witha] the cynicism, of which are, indeed, unsurpassable. It 
is, however, remarkable that the others have not greater vogue 
than they possess. ‘Charity’ is not an especially original work, 
but it is well written, it has an interesting plot, and there are at 
least two effective characters in it—those of Mrs. Vanbrugh and 
Ruth Tredgett. ‘Gretchen,’ too, has not, it seems to me, obtained 
the recognition it deserves. It certainly contains variations on 
the original Faust-legend which distressed the critics and possibly 
confused the public, but those variations strike one, as a rule, as 
inoffensive, if not positively interesting, and assuredly there ought 
to be no question about the literary value of the dialogue. On 
the whole, the play may be described as a distinctly powerful one, 
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and one which ought to succeed if adequately represented on the 
stage—a fate which it has not hitherto enjoyed. ‘Dan’l Druce, 
again, is a drama which many must be desirous to see again upon 
the stage. It is, I venture to say, both from the literary and 
from the dramatic point of view, the very best production of its 
author. There is only one unfortunate thing about it—the presence 
of but one female character in the piece. But that one character 
is charming, and, her solitariness apart, the play has no drawback 
whatever. The characters are all strongly marked: Dan’l, Reuben, 
and (to a minor degree) Sir Jasper are distinctly individual ; and 
Reuben is, in many ways, a positive creation. There is a touch of 
Malvolio about him; but here, as in the case of Mousta, the 
originality of the character is sufficiently great to make it virtually 
Mr. Gilbert’s. Then, the story is interesting; the evolution of 
character and plot is easy and effective; and the dialogue is a 
veritable tour de force. A stronger drama, in fact, has not been 
produced upon our boards within the last half-century. 

Such, then, in brief, are the claims that I conceive Mr. Gilbert 
to have upon the attention and admiration both of the age and of 
posterity. If, in due time, Oblivion should insist upon it, we 
might perhaps yield to it, though not without regret, ‘The 
Wicked World,’ ‘The Princess,’ ‘ Charity,’ ‘ Princess Toto,’ * ‘ The 
Wedding March,’* ‘Creatures of Impulse,’ * ‘Tom Cobb,’ ‘ En- 
gaged,’ and ‘ Randall’s Thumb.’* These, whatever be their merits 
and whatever be their fate, are certainly in the second class of 
Mr. Gilbert’s work. But, in the first class, we have *‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea,’ ‘The Palace of Truth,’ ‘Broken Hearts,’ ‘ Dan’l 
Druce,’ ‘ Gretchen,’ ‘ Sweethearts,’ ‘ The Sorcerer,’ ‘ H.M.S. Pina- 
fore,’ ‘ The Pirates of Penzance,’ ‘ Patience,’ and ‘Trial by Jury.’ 
If, on the basis of these, Mr. Gilbert does not go down to posterity, 
I do not know who will. To have invented two new species of 
dramatic writing; to have produced perfect specimens of both ; 
to have written at least one perfect drama and one perfect comedy ; 
and to have imparted perfect literary finish to one and all of his 
works—these ought to be sufficient to carry Mr. Gilbert’s name as 
far as that of any dramatic author of the day. 


W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


* These, with ‘ Patience,’ remain uncollected. Perhaps they may form the founda- 
tion of a future volume. 
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CnarTer I. 


SoMEWHERE on the great main highway going north-by-west from 
London, there lies a little town which once upon a time played a 
big part in English History. A yreat battle was fought in a 
meadow elose by its now crumbling walls. A mile or two off, 
following the winding river past the park gates where the hounds 
meet, is the wreck of one of the chief cities of our Roman con- 
querors. So, what with bones and skulls ploughed up from the 
battle-field, and coins and fragments of earthenware vessels dug up 
from the grave of the dead-and-buried city, the museum at Battle- 
borough (which is stuck in a back street, and fills some cheerless 
rooms approached by a naked wooden staircase) is not a bad place 
wherein to pass an idle hour. 

Like allsmall country towns in peaceful England, Battleborough 
is from time to time rent from circumference to centre by the 
fiercest. struggles heard of since the Capulets and the Montagues 
died out, and Venice found peace. Sometimes the casus belli is 
supplied by a new sewer, around the excavations of which the in- 
habitants range themselves under the banners provided by the two 
local papers. On one of these it is written that, the sewer completed, 
Battleborough will be the happiest and most healthful place in the 
world. The other declares that not only will the sewer, when 
finished, run in the wrong direction and poison everybody, but that 
no sewer is needed. and that the scheme is floated merely to put 
money into the purse of Mr. Councillor Higginbottom, or to gratify 
the boundless ambition of Alderman Dibble. 

For many years Battleborough was the scene of a fearsome 
contest about a Market Hall, which ended in the erection of a 
building so enormous in extent and so imposing in appearance 
that it utterly swamps the little town, asserting itself from all 
possible points of view, dwarfing the Castle, the Grammar School, 
the Town Hall, and all the other public buildings with which 
antiquity has dowered Battleborough. Of course it is never full ; 
and so far from paying, as promised, eight per cent. interest 
on the capital invested, it does not meet its current expenses. 
Indeed, the ‘ Battleborough Sentinel,’ which wanted the Market Hall 
built higher up tbe street and from a rival set of plans, has not 
scrupled to print an article in which it says the Market Hall will 
in the end land the borough in serious financial difficulties. The 
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actual wording of the passage here paraphrased runs thus :—‘ This 
monstrous outcome of political rancour and municipal rottenness is 
hanging like a white elephant around the neck of the good old 
town, and will at no distant date sink it fifty fathoms deep in the 
shoals of the Bankruptcy Court.’ 

Mr. Josiah Smith, F.R.S.A., was musing on these matters one 
bright January afternoon as he sat at the open window of an old 
Battleborough hotel which looks down the High Street. The sun 
was flooding the broad street with a warm light to which the northern 
zone of the planet had not for many months been accustomed, and 
the shadows cast upon the pavement from the many-angled gables 
and roof-trees of the shops were something to walk in gratefully. 
A light wind was blowing from the south. A caged bird was singing 
somewhere from an open window. There was a faint scent of 
flowers from a bountiful dish of snowdrops and crocuses on 
Josiah’s table. It seemed as if a day from the coming spring had 
lost its way and dropped into the middle of January. 

The High Street looked so sleepy and so peaceful, that if Josiah 
had not caught sight over the roofs of the houses of one of the ugly 
towers of the portentous Market Hall, he would have doubted 
whether any one ever spoke here in a voice above a whisper. 
There were at least as many as ten people in the street, but they 
moved about in a slow, noiseless manner, as if they too were shadows. 
There did not appear to be any customers in any of the shops, for 
the proprietors were standing at the doors of their several establish- 
ments looking dreamily at each other across the street. A man 
crossing the road with a bucket of water in either hand had 
stopped in the middle, and was apparently plunged in a brown 
study, in which, as far as possible disturbance from passing carts 
and carriages was concerned, he might have continued till sun- 
down. 

Into this stillness suddenly strode a man who seemed of quite 
anotherrace from that which peoples Battleborough. He came up the 
hill from the railway station, and of course might thence have come 
from anywhither, supposing he had reached Battleborough by rail. 
But his soiled boots and his mud-bespattered trousers showed 
that he had been walking, apparently a long distance, evidently 
through muddy lanes. The lithe straight figure with the swinging 
walk seemed very familiar to Josiah, and as the new-comer partly 
turned his head to look up at the window where the caged bird 
was singing, he saw with surprise that it was Frank Fisher. 

Frank was an old schoolfellow whom Josiah had met in later 
years in London, where he was doing something more than study- 
ing for an artist. He was really selling his pictures, and seemed 
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on a fair way to competence if not to fame. This was a long time 
ago, nearly ten years, and in the meantime Josiah had lost sight 
of him. He disappeared from the particular point at which their 
circles met, and he had ceased to think of him, just as Frank would 
have ceased to think of Mr. Smith if that erudite person had 
finally disappeared in one of the excavations he was in the habit 
of superintending. They were both busy, and had other things 
to think of than old schoolfellows and disappearances which, if 
sudden, were not attractively mysterious. 

Josiah asked about him once or twice when he found an oppor- 
tunity, and received replies which pointed vaguely to the certainty 
that ‘something had happened’ in the country. Some said Frank 
was married, others that he had loved and lost; whilst some were 
of opinion that he had loved and had failed to win. Information was 
vague, but the impression was precise. Frank had not done very 
well, else why should he have left London? If he were married 
properly and desirably, he would of course have brought his wife to 
London, and built himself a house in the Queen Anne style at 
Hampstead, hampering himself in a respectable way with indebted- 
ness to the builder. 

Frank had chosen to go his own way, and it was at this moment 
leading him down the High Street at arapid swinging pace, which 
caused the meditative tradesmen at their open doors slowly to 
turn their heads aside and gape at the phenomenon. 

Josiah added to their perplexity and imparted something like 
an atmosphere of excitement to the street by presently rushing 
after Frank, catching him up just before he fell under the black 
shadow of the stupendous Market Hall. He was not quite so glad 
to see Josiah as that placid personage thought he should have 
been. But this feeling passed off ina moment. He had evi- 
dently debated in his own mind whether he should be friendly or 
forbidding. Old instincts prevailed, and Battleborough received 
another shock by the spectacle of two men violently shaking hands 
with each other, working away for their lives as if their arms were 
a pump and the house on fire. 

Battleborough had had enough of excitement for one day, so 
Josiah suggested that if Frank were remaining in the town he had 
better come and stay at his hotel, where they could be as brisk 
as they pleased without bringing about fatal disturbance in the 
sleepy street. 

Yes, Frank would stay in Battleborough. Such, indeed, had 
been his intention. He had arrived in the town at some dead 
hour of the night by the mail train going north. He had left his 
luggage at the station and then gone for a walk. 
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‘ An extraordinary proceeding, but I suppose none of the hotels 
were open.’ 

‘I did not try,’ he said, producing a pipe of German manufac- 
ture a few sizes smaller than the Market Hall. ‘I know the 
parcel office was closed, and I left my traps with a porter, who, 
now I think of it, was probably a night man, and will not be dis- 
coverable till to-night, if indeed he has not appropriated the 
things.’ 

‘But it is now three o’clock in the afternoon, and the train 
arrived, or at least was due, at three o’clock this morning. You 
must have had a nice long walk.’ 

‘It was long, and if one is fond of the country it was nice. 
There and back it makes twenty-five miles, and as I breakfasted 
at eight and have had nothing since, perbaps you would not mind 
dining early.’ 

After dinner, Frank, whose friendship had been rather spas- 
modic than soothing, began to settle down into something more 
like his own manner. He once more produced out of his trousers 
pocket the huge wooden piece of architecture which he called a 
pipe—a thing with a bowl large enough to serve as a store for a 
week’s reserve of tobacco for an ordinary man. 

Josiah was anxious to learn something of Frank’s history. 
But he already knew that he was not married. A man who has a 
pistol pocket made to his trousers, and where the free-born American 
carries a pistol thrusts the stem of his pipe, is not likely also to 
have awife. It had an odd effect,and must have been uncomfort- 
able, to have this gigantic pipe-head standing out by his thigh, 
the stem being disposed down the leg of his breeches. To Frank 
it seemed neither ludicrous nor inconvenient. It was handy when 
he wanted it (which he often did), and when he had finished he 
could stick it in there without the trouble of making too sure that 
the sod was quite extinguished. 

In full confidence he told Josiah that he had had a good deal 
of trouble with his pipes before he thought of this device. He 
was always losing them by leaving them about, or was suddenly 
reminded that he had not lost them by a smell of burning and a 
discovery that his pocket was smouldering. 

After all, it did not come to much what he told Josiah of his 
life during the past ten years. He had been abroad, he said, 
studying. He had spent a good deal of time in Germany, and had 
learnt to drink thin beer and talk a thick language. He had 
seen all the picture galleries between Dresden and Madrid, Antwerp 
and Florence. He had sketched in them all, selling his pictures 
on the spot just for what they would bring. Sufficient for the day 
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were the earnings thereof, and Frank—who, if he had only decently 
married, and embarked upon the Queen Anne house at Hamp- 
stead or St. John’s Wood, would have speedily paid off the mort- 
gage—-probably had not at the present moment fifty pounds in 
hand. He had in his wanderings picked up a good deal of health, 
a little flesh, and much muscle. His twenty-five-mile walk after 
his night’s journey in the train had apparently taken no more 
out of him than we suffer after adopting the great Johnsonian 
suggestion of taking a walk down Fleet Street. He was scarcely 
as yet in the prime of life, being, as nearly as Josiah knew, thirty- 
five years of age. His face had that odd characteristic sometimes 
noted, that whilst across the street or a few feet off you would 
think its owner younger than his age, when you came to sit by 
him and heard him talk, or watched him fall into a fit of medita- 
tion, he seemed at least ten years older. 

Frank had evidently had trouble beyond those losses and partial 
conflagrations of which he spoke just now. It may have happened 
years ago. It may have been the cause of his going abroad ; or it 
may have come to him in foreign lands. But whatever it was, or 
wherever it had chanced, the memory of it had evidently come 
back recently with acute pain. 

He was as restless as if he had the toothache or suppressed 
gout. He ate his dinner voraciously, after campaigning fashion ; 
to an acute observer, another indication of his recent mode of life. 
Ten years ago Frank was rather fastidious, and was always the 
pink of courtesy. He didn’t eat with his knife now. But he ate 
in a hurry, gulping his meat down with mighty draughts out of a 
tankard of the size of which he spoke contemptuously. 

Perhaps this country walk in the too early morning had merely 
been the outcome of this restlessness. It must have been a dread- 
ful thing to Frank in his present mood to be shut up in a railway 
carriage for five hours. But, then, what was he doing at Battle- 
borough, and would not a walk of something less than twenty-five 
miles and an absence of twelve hours have sufficed to soothe his 
restlessness? Josiah started on the track of this walk once or 
twice, but Frank always sheered off, grunting out between the 
whiffs of his portentous pipe references to foreign or not particu- 
larly relevant subjects. 

Among other of his peculiarities, Frank did not appear to have 
any notion of going to bed. Midnight had sounded from the old 
church tower close by. A deeper stillness had fallen on the soli- 
tude of Battleborough. The waitress—thank Heaven, there was 
no male meddler about the coffee-room of this hotel !—had looked 
in once or twice and ostentatiously poked the fire or trimmed the 
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lamp. Then came the landlady, who wished to know what time 
the gentleman would have breakfast. After a pause she came in 
again and said good-night! They said good-night. She was gone. 
The lights were put out in the passage, and Frank and Josiah were 
probably the only people awake in Battleborough. 

‘I know this place very well,’ Frank said, after a long pause, 
during which he had sat steadily staring at the fire and gradually 
disappearing amid a cloud of smoke. ‘The first ten-pound note 
I ever earned was for a sketch I made of a butcher’s shop with the 
proprietor standing at the door. You may have observed that 
the proprietors mostly do stand at the doors of the shops here. 
This one was so like Falstaff that I expect the gay old roysterer 
must have spent a little time at Battleborough either before or 
after the battle in which he took such a distinguished part. Of 
course it was the shop, not the butcher, that made the picture. A 
wonderful old place with an overhanging front, through which the 
supporting beams honestly showed themselves. I saw a building 
something like it at Fribourg, on the borders of the Black Forest.’ 

This was a promising opening, though the scent was now going 
a little wrong. If Frank once got into the Black Forest he would 
certainly lose himself. 

‘Did you paint anything else in Battleborough ?’ Josiah asked, 
with innocent intent to bring him back. 

‘Yes, I painted everything. The Castle, bits of the Grammar 
School, and the old church on the southern highway. That is one 
of the finest churches in this part of the country. It had a very 
good organ, and the singing was fair. But the sermon was lament- 
able, the poorest hash of dead and dry discourse, the thinnest of 
what Mr. Carlyle, if he went to church, would call “ thrice-boiled 
colewort.” It was a painful contrast, the grand old church, and 
in the pulpit this feeblest specimen of humanity. Here one liter- 
ally found sermons in stones. It did me good to be amid the 
solemn stillness. It was perfect rest to sit there quiet and alone. 
It was well when the organ played; it was more than bearable 
when the choir sang some simple hymns of the style just then 
coming into repute. But when this sparrow-twittering from the 
pulpit began, I used to feel inclined to walk up the aisle to the 
pulpit and take out bodily the round little fat man with his full- 
moon face, whom a satiric stroke of fortune had ordained to talk 
of high things in this old church. How the people would have 
stared if they had seen me striding up the aisle, and how terrified 
the little man would have been! I could have done it quite 
easily,’ he said, laughing quietly to himself and stretching out his 
two brawny arms; ‘and I declare that more than once I have had 
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to walk out of the church lest the temptation should be too strong 
for me. He was a very good man,I believe, and had not the 
slightest notion that he was talking twaddle. He would have 
made an excellent draper, or would have shone in the grocery line. 
Or, if his tendency towards the Church was irresistible, he would 
have been a great comfort as deacon. But somehow or other he 
got his B.A. degree, and the Bishop, careless of the fact that he 
was contributing substantially towards the disestablishment of the 
Church, placed the poor man in this incongruous position.’ 

‘Still, it would have been a little awkward if you had yielded 
to temptation. There is, as far as I know, no particular place in 
the Liturgy where you might have stopped him. Since you have 
been abroad there has been a Public Worship Act passed, which 
creates a locus standi for the Aggrieved Parishioner. But I do 
not think that the Act provides for a parishioner, however ag- 
grieved, walking up the aisle to the pulpit, taking up the parson 
under his arm, and dropping him outside among the tombstones. 
Besides, though you may have been aggrieved, you were not, I 
suppose, a parishioner ?’ 

The artful Josiah was pumping now. 

‘No, I was only staying here sketching. But I liked the 
place, and had some friends in the country close by, and so lingered 
on a good deal.’ 

‘Did you sketch anything else ?’ 

‘ Yes, I made a very good sketch of a Magistrate’s Court in a 
little room off the Market Place. There was not much to be got 
out of the room. Four bare walls; for furniture, three chairs, a 
table, and a little space railed off in which men stood, charged with 
all sorts of crimes, from killing a rabbit to slaying a man. But 
I made very good portraits of the three sober, not to say stupid, 
men in the three chairs, and of the clerk taking down the evi- 
dence. This last was a back view. I got asketch in profile of five 
reporters, three on one side and two on the other. This was a big 
case, you will understand, and there was quite a crowd of people 
surging about outside. But the room being so small, it was 
thought best to avoid invidiousness by keeping out the public 
altogether. Then there was a chuckle-headed policeman standing 
close at my right elbow. There were half-a-dozen more in the 
background, but I did not get them in.’ 

‘I suppose you did the prisoner ?’ 

‘Yes, I think I did him pretty well too, though that was 
naturally the hardest job.’ 

Frank was talking in slow jerky tones, quite altered from the 
amused manner in which he had recalled his temptation in the 
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church. There did not seem anything particular in it, though it 
did cross Josiah’s mind to ask how he had managed to get in 
where the public were not admitted. 

But he went on, and when a pause came, Josiah had for- 
gotten this question and asked instead, ‘ Did you work out the 
sketch ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Have you got the sketch ?’ 

‘No, I could not bring it away.’ 

* How was that ?’ 

‘Well, you see, I did it with a black-lead pencil on the wall 
of the cell to which I was removed, after the three wise men in 
the three Windsor chairs had made up their minds to commit me 
for trial on a charge of wilful murder.’ 

Frank said this so quietly, without the slightest variation 
from the low, almost sleepy tone in which he had been speaking, 
that Josiah thought it was a joke. 

‘No,’ he said, positively yawning as he rose and thrust the 
pipe-stem into its appointed receptacle. ‘It is no joke. Ten 
years ago I was tried for wilful murder in this charming old 
town, and I suppose very narrowly escaped being hanged. So 


now, good-night. I will tell you all about it in the morning, if you 
care to know. But when a man has walked twenty-five miles, 
and only had eight pipes, he begins to feel in need of rest.’ 

Josiah began to suspect that much smoking had made Frank 
mad. 


Cuaprer If. 


JostaH came down to breakfast the next mcrning a little late, 
and with a general sensation of having taken in by the pores too 
much tobacco-smoke. He liked a cigar himself, but drew the 
line at a pipe the size of which suggests that the most convenient 
way to fill it would be with a pitchfork. 

Fiank was just the sort of fellow to smoke in the room before 
breakfast, and Josiah sniffed cautiously as he slipped into the 
room prepared to make protest against this barbaric habit. But 
the room was empty and the air fresh and pure. A bright fire 
burned in the grate, and the window was open, letting in the 
keen and sunlit morning air. As Frank had not yet come down, 
Josiah went out for a stroll through the High Street. Frank not 
having shown up when he returned, he went up to his room with 
the intent to rouse him. The door was open, and the room in 
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that condition of confusion that might have been expected after a 
night’s tenancy by a man with such a pipe. 

Josiah rang the coffee-room bell, and asked if the gentleman 
had breakfasted. 

‘Oh no, sir,’ said the landlady, evidently glad to get rid of 
Frank on any terms. ‘He would not have any breakfast, but 
paid his bill, and told me to tell you he had gone for a walk, 
and that you were not to wait breakfast for him, as he might be 
late.’ 

‘Paid his bill! Why, I thought he was going to stay here for 
some days.’ 

‘ Well, I hope not, sir,’ said the bristling landlady, permitting 
the long-pending storm to break forth. ‘A gentleman who sits 
up till all hours of the night, and then smokes in his bedroom, 
walking about in his boots till the gentleman underneath can’t 
get a wink of sleep, is more free nor welcome.’ 

Josiah felt that all this was a little hard on him. Life in 
Battleborough had been very pleasant till Frank burst in upon its 
silent scene. Josiah was exceedingly comfortable at the hotel, 
and was the object of several of those delicate attentions which 
landladies pay to quietly disposed gentlemen who go to bed at 
decent hours, and don’t smoke in the coffee-room. He was 
getting on nicely with his great work on Underground England— 
which it may be desirable to explain has nothing to do with mines, 
but gives what Josiah trusts will be found an interesting account 
of archeological vestiges of the earlier denizens of these islands. 

Josiah had rather meant to take Frank over the buried Roman 
city that lay at the gates of Battleborough. And now he was 
gone as mysteriously as he had come, and had left disorder and 
distrust behind him. What did the man mean by these mysteri- 
ous pedestrian excursions? Josiah made up his mind to trouble 
no more about Frank. Friendship established at school and re- 
vived after an interval of ten years is a delicate flower, and is 
trodden under foot by walks of the kind which seemed to have such 
a peculiar fascination for Frank. 

Josiah did not get on very well with his work, which required 
a cool head and undisturbed nerves. He was certain Frank would 
turn up again. It was impossible to sit down to write with the 
feeling of expectation that the silence would be broken by the 
sound of a heavy foot on the stairs, and that the faint scent of the 
crocuses would be smothered by the vile smell of a pipe. 

Frank did not come. But the second morning after his de- 
parture there arrived a letter. It was dated ‘The Mill, Ellandale, 
Wednesday morning,’ and ran thus :— 
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‘Dear Jack,—-I did not mean to run away from you the other 
morning. But after I had had my tub I felt a strong walking fit 
on, and not being quite certain where it might lead me, I ob- 
served the precaution of paying my bill. I am glad I did so, for 
I have settled down here for a bit, and have taken seriously to 
sketching again. It is a charming place, and turns to me the face 
of an old friend. I used to stop here awhiles, ten years ago, and 
find little change, though people, like myself, are older. 

‘IT have my old room at the Mill, and, what is better, there is a 
room on the same floor for you. As you are one of those wretched 
creatures with nerves, and have, on reading thus far, vividly pic- 
tured yourself lying awake through the night listening to the roar 
of the mill-stream flowing under your bed-room floor, I may as 
well dispel the pleasing illusion. 


Sandy he belongs to the mill, 
And the mill belongs to Sandy still ; 


but Sandy, or his forefathers, observed the wise precaution of 
erecting their house at a convenient distance from the mill. 

‘ You will like to know this. But what is more to the point is 
the remarkable opportunity you will find here of adding a few 


particulars to “ Underground England.” I fancy that at one time 
Julius Czesar or some other distinguished person of that epoch 
must have lived a few feet underneath the present level of Ellan- 
dale. However that be, the ploughmen here are always turniog 
over cylindrical pottery, which I believe are the chimney-pots of 
the buried city. 

‘Come and dig it up, there’s a good man, and for goodness’ sake 
tell us who or what it is we are living over. I had a talk yesterday 
afternoon with old Medge’s ploughman, whom I overheard using bad 
language about one of these things he had just turned up. He 
will have it they are old drain-pipes. But I am sure they are 
Roman chimney-pots, and you would, after very short and inex- 
pensive inquiry, be able to settle the question whether the Romans 
used patent flues. 

* You need not walk unless you like. You can take train from 
Battleborough, which will land you at Ribston, where I will be to 
meet you on the arrival of the train at three to-morrow afternoon. 
So no more at present from 

‘ Yours truly, 
‘FRANK.’ 


It is probable that if Josiah had, untrammelled, taken his own 
way, he would have declined this invitation and stayed where he 
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was. He felt that the excitement into which he had been plunged 
ever since Frank, comet-like, had dashed across the orbit of his 
peaceful progress, was unhealthful both for body and mind. He 
was unable to concentrate his mind upon his work, and whereas 
under favourable circumstances he had added to his great work as 
much in a week as would make ten lines of print, he had done 
absolutely nothing for the last four days. 

But this man Frank gave him no choice. He was like the 
centurion, saying to one Go, and he goeth, and to Josiah Come, 
‘and,’ added Josiah, with a comical air of perplexity, ‘ he cometh. 
If he had only given me time to write and propose other arrange- 
ments! But he has fixed the hour, and the train, and the place ; 
there is nothing left for me but to go.’ 

To do justice to Josiah’s native shrewdness, the Lait about the 
ancient Roman chimney-pots had not the slightest weight with 
him. He did not know whether Frank meant this for a low joke, 
but was sure that if he were in earnest it did not matter, since his 
ignorance on all that related to tesselated antiquity was appal- 
ling. 

Frank was at the station to meet him on the following after- 
noon, and took his arrival quite as a matter of course. He seized 
hold of Josiah’s modest valise, and with a hearty ‘ Come along, old 
man,’ trudged off down the lane at a perfectly ridiculous pace. 
He seemed to be in high spirits, perhaps a little ostentatiously so, 
and talked on rapidly as they rattled along the measured mile 
that conveniently intervened between Ellandale and the railway 
station. 

The railway station itself was one of those impostures to be 
found in various circumstances in divers parts of the country. A 
great landowner, the value of whose property was nearly doubled 
by the creation of the line, had been bribed out of opposition by a 
railway station being dropped in convenient proximity to his park 
gates—not too close to be noisy, not too far off to be incon- 
venient. A mile farther on the railroad skirted Ellandale, and that 
was the natural position for the station. But of course Josiah 
had to get out where the train stopped, and thence he, a little out 
of breath, walked on into the village at the heels of his companion. 

‘If you don’t like Ellandale,’ Frank said, ‘ you had better not 
say soin my company. I thought when I first saw it ten years 
ago that it was one of the most charming spots in England; and 
coming back to it now after seeing all the show places on the 
Continent, I think so still. There is not much of it, you know. 
A single street—if you can call it a street where the line is made 
by two or three houses. The road, I fancy, was here first, and was 
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probably made by one of your old Roman friends, The lawyer’s 
house is built pretty even with the road, and the butcher’s shop is 
not far out of the true line. But I cannot at the moment think 
of any other. The rest. of the village is made up of houses 
which seem to have come down from heavens wearied of the 
monotony of miraculous showers of frogs. I have been told by an 
old friend of the Hill family—Sir Penny-Postage Hill, I mean 
—that that most useful man’s father, who was aschoolmaster, was 
the object cf much contempt among his kind because, when he 
came to builda school-house, he planned one in deviation from the 
line of the road. He had a good reason for this, however, having 
discovered that, if he did not too slavishly follow the road, he 
could build his house in exact coincidence with the cardinal points 
of the compass. I suppose he found some subtle comfort in this, 
though in an ordinary way the British householder is not so par- 
ticular. In Ellandale this passion for astronamical precision as 
applied to house-architecture does not exist. When the wind is 
in the east they know a hawk from a handsaw without seeing how 
their own or their neighbour’s house lies in relation to the North 
Pole. I stick therefore to the miraculous-shower theory, and of 
course when houses drop from the clouds in showers they must, you 
know, stand just where they happen to fall, and that’s how Ellandale 
is made. Some of the houses turn their backs to the road; others 
give it the cold shoulder at an angle of forty-five degrees. Old Har- 
graves—that is the miller—lives in a house that suddenly crops up 
out of the middle of a field. There is no railing and no garden— at 
least, not close at hand. You walk out of the back door on to a 
field, and you come out of the front door also on to a field. About 
twenty yards off to the right there is a bit of kitchen garden. 
There is no reason why it should be there more than at the other 
side, or at the back, or at the front. I suppose old Hargraves’s 
grandfather, or great-grandfather, happening to walk across the 
field with a spade in his hand, began to dig here, and so there is 
the’garden to this day. The mill, as I promised you, is a field 
and a half off. On drowsy summer evenings I have sat by the 
open window at the cottage and heard the thud of the stream as 
it falls over the wheel, a noise that adds to the infinite peace of 
the place. If you like that sort of thing, it will help you to go to 
sleep at night. If you don’t, you will never notice it.’ 

‘Is he married—the miller ?’ 

‘No; I fancy he has been rather an odd chap—one of those 
fellows with a history, if we could only get at it.’ 
‘Does he live by himself, then ?’ 
‘No, his niece is his housekeeper.’ 
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‘Ah!’ said Josiah with some animation, as if he had just dis- 
covered a fragment of a mosaic of undoubted Roman origin. ‘So 
there is a niece, is there ?’ 

‘Yes, and, what is even more remarkable, there was a nephew, 
but he is dead. Now, if you will be good enough to step into this 
field, we shall be at the house in three minutes. You will observe 
that there is no fence to get over. We just walk off the high road 
into the field, and there we are; and there I perceive standing at 
the door waiting to welcome you is the niece, the astonishing fact 
of whose existence has so greatly fluttered you.’ 

Josiah of course had not experienced that marvel at the mere 
existence of Miss Hargraves which it suited his companion to 
enlarge upon. He had, as any one can see, ventured upon a little 
badinage, meaning to imply, when he said, ‘ There is a niece ?’ ¢ Ah, 
ah! my good friend Frank, this is what brings you down to this 
out-of-the-way place, making you start off in the dead of the 
night for what you call a country walk !’ 

But Josiah in the hands of a strong man had no more actual 
possession of his own jokes than in the case of a burly footpad 
he would have had of his valise with its assortment of memoranda 
and fine linen. His little joke had evidently missed fire, and he 
was not the man to load again. 

Moreover, he felt that a much bolder man than himself would 
not have been inclined to make little jokes about Miss Hargraves 
in that lady’s presence. She was only a miller’s niece, and lived 
in the middle of a field, probably with such society as is usually 
commanded from miller’s households in happy England. Yet she 
had that quiet self-possession which is supposed to come exclusively 
from what is called good breeding. She had not many visitors in 
the course of a year, or even of ten years. Yet she was not a bit 
shy or reserved with Josiah, albeit Frank had told her he wasa 
F.R.S.A., and had largely indulged in fable with regard to his 
universal fame and his memorable literary achievements. He 
must be a great man, though he did not look it, being much more 
embarrassed at the reception than was the miller’s niece. To her 
he was a guest, a friend of an older friend, and as such he was 
straightway to be made at home. 

This she set about doing with great success, though without 
perfect observance of form. Of course ‘the man’ should have 
taken Josiah’s bag upstairs, and inducted him into his bedroom. 
But there was no ‘man’ at the cottage, the only personage in the 
establishment coming under that designation being old Bobbery, 
whose principal duties kept him at the mill, though he was avail- 
able for an hour on specified days of the week, when he cleaned 
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the knives and the windows. ‘ White-letter days,’ Frank used to 
call these, because Bobkery left behind him a trail of flour, as a 
snail marks its daily constitutional by a line of slime. 

If Bobbery had happened to be there he would not have 
conducted the guest upstairs, a ceremony accomplished by Miss 
Hargraves and Frank, the former going first, Josiah in the middle, 
and Frank coming after, making believe that the valise was very 
heavy, and solemnly asseverating that it contained nothing but 
bricks or paving-stones, the proceeds of some midnight foray on a 
buried city. 

Josiah was charmed with his bed-room, a little place with case- 
ment windows and window seats, and a little bed fluttering with 
white curtains. Ona dish by the window were crocuses, larger and 
more sweet-smelling than those which had delighted him at 
Battleborough. Frank was not such a careless fellow as he 
seemed. He had noted Josiah’s crocuses, and the placid delight 
he took in their presence, and had dropped a hint which the 
miller’s niece was quick to take. 

Josiah liked Ellandale with its angularity. He liked the 
view from his casement window, with the far-reaching expanse of 
brown earth and bare trees, full without showing it of promise - 
that would presently blossom in the breath of spring. He liked 
his dainty chamber with its homespun linen, fragrant of lavender, 
and he decidedly liked the miller’s niece. He had known her 
only for ten minutes, but he came to the conclusion that she did 
everything well, lending to the commonest acts of daily life a 
grace all her own. He reckoned her age to be twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight, and would have wondered why she was not married 
if he had not felt sure that there was no one in Ellandale worthy 
of her. 

She was not at the hour the guest had arrived what the female 
heads of households are accustomed to call ‘dressed.’ She had on 
only a plain black dress, for the better protection of which she 
wore an apron. But the apron was made after the fashion known 
as bib, and few things more ravishing had met the eyes of Josiah 
since he discovered that coin of the Emperor Hadrian which 
Tom Purvis, casting about for some means of giving pleasure 
to a valued friend, had purchased from a dealer and planted 
over-night under a cairn in Argyleshire, one summer when he 
and Josiah were having a little holiday at Oban. 

The miller’s niece was not a beauty after the style that we 
photograph, and can purchase at a shilling each, with a reduction 
on taking a quantity. Yet when Josiah came to reckon up her 
features as he sat in his bed-room, he could not quite understand 
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how it was that she certainly failed in claiming such pre-eminence. 
Perhaps it was her mouth that was a little too large, though 
when it was open to laugh, as occasionally befell, it was filled with 
such pretty teeth that it seemed scarcely fair to complain that so 
full a view was obtained of them. She had soft brown eyes, surely 
made to laugh oftener than they did. Josiah did not permit 
himself to speculate as to what distance from her heels her hair 
might have reached if she had been thought worthy of being photo- 
graphed with it combed out. But it was very abundant, its soft and 
glossy wealth being plainly brushed back from the forehead and 
brought up in a stupendous knot at the back of the head. Josiah 
was sure she had pretty hands, a little brown, but soft withal. 
Perhaps she was not a beauty because she lacked assertion, 
either on the part of herself, or what is known in legal phraseology 
as her next friend. But she was a very pleasant presence in a 
house which could no more have gone on without her than the 
mill could have ground corn if the stream had suddenly run dry. 


Cuarter III. 


Tue miller came in to tea, and, though he smelt a little strongly 
of flour, was otherwise agreeable to the fastidious taste of Josiah. 
He talked incidentally about being sixty, but he shared with 
Frank the peculiarity of sometimes looking older. In fact, it 
might be more precise to say that he sometimes looked as young, 
his general appearance being that of a man who had reached three- 
score years and ten, and who already felt something of the labour 
and sorrow which the longer span brings with it. To look at him as 
he sat at his own table with thin white hair straggling to his 
shoulders, wrinkled face, lack-lustre eyes, and an air of absolute 
and hopeless dejection, one would have guessed his age as seventy- 
five, It was occasionally when his niece spoke to him that his 
aspect changed, and then momentarily came back to him the 
strength and cheerfulness which stand by sixty when a man has 
lived happily and is prosperous. 

Josiah thought that this appearance was transitory, and was 
referable to something gone wrong in the milling business, Per- 
haps flour was up or down—he was not quite sure which movement 
might adversely affect a miller’s business. Whichever it was, he 
concluded it had happened to Mr. Hargraves. 

‘The old gentleman seems in low spirits to-day,’ Josiah ob- 
served to Frank. 

It was night, and they were sitting in the room which served 
for breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper. At ten o’clock the miller, 
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his niece, and the whole establishment were accustomed to retire 
to rest, and half-an-hour later were probably asleep. Frank was 
not able to fall in with these pleasing manners, and was accus- 
tomed to sit up later in order to smoke a pipe. Josiah would 
rather have gone to bed, but his inclination was not of much con- 
sequence at any time, and none at all when in company with 
Frank Fisher. It seemed good to Frank to sit up late and smoke. 
He preferred to do it with company, and, willy nilly, Josiah sat 
up with him, getting his clothes odiously impregnated with tobacco 
smoke. 

Of course he might have said he would rather go to bed. But 
it was a way of looking at things that never occurred to him. He 
peacefully yielded to a stronger will wherever met, and, all things 
considered, suffered wonderfully little whilst the ordeal lasted. He 
was the sort of man who makes himself a nuisance at the dinner- 
table by his total absence of preference. He had a constitutional 
aversion to rabbit, which taken in whatever small quantities made 
him seriously ill. Lunching one day with a friend, provision was 
made of roast mutton and stewed rabbit. 

‘ Will you take a little mutton, or some rabbit ?’ said the host. 

‘Oh, anything, I don’t mind,’ said Josiah. 

‘ A little mutton ?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ said Josiah, secretly glad that the choice had 
fallen on this dish, but afraid to show too much elation, as 
after all the host might wish him to take rabbit. 

‘Or perhaps you would rather have rabbit?’ said the hostess, 
noticing the hesitation. 

‘ Thank you,’ said the unhappy Josiah; and having the rabbit on 
his plate, he was bound to eat some of it, with direful consequences 
protracted over a fortnight. 

That’s the sort of man Josiah was, and that is how he now comes 
to be sitting up with this boisterous, burly, smoke-consuming 
Frank, instead of being, as he would have preferred, either quietly 
reading in his room or scenting the lavender between the sheets. 

‘A little low to-day, isn't he?’ Josiah repeated apologetically, 
for Frank had not replied to his first remark, being overcome by 
one of those fits of staring steadily into the fire the while he 
puffed. 

‘ He is much the same as usual, or as he has been any time 
these last ten years,’ he answered presently. 

‘Oh!’ said Josiah, ‘I thought perhaps flour had gone up or 
down, or the boiler had burst at the mill, or something unpleasant 
had happened.’ 

‘No, Josiah, we are somewhat advanced beyond that stage. At. 
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the period of our history with which you are best acquainted they 
may have had boilers in water-mills, but in the present day they 
use the water cold. Nevertheless, it was at the mill that happened 
the events to which are traceable the old man’s depression. I think 
I mentioned when we were at Battleborough a little cireumstance 
which led to my making a sketch of some county magistrates and 
their court? It was here, or rather over at the mill yonder, that 
the murder took place. It was the old man’s nephew who was 
foully put to death.’ 

‘Miss Hargraves’s brother ?’ 

‘Yes, Mary’s brother.’ 

Frank said no more, but, with his chin sunk on his chest, sat 
slowly smoking and staring into the fire. 

‘I think I'll go to bed now,’ said Josiah after a pause, rising 
and yawning in an engaging manner, designed to hide a growing 
state of nervousness. In Battleborough he had been consumed 
by a gentle desire to know all about the mystery that had affected 
these three lives. But he did not care to hear the story close 
upon midnight, within sight of the scene of the tragedy. 

‘Sit down, old man,’ said Frank peremptorily ; ‘it’s early yet, 
and I don’t mind telling you now that you are here that I brought 
you down with a special object not fully revealed in my reference 
to the Roman chimney-pots. I may want you to do something. 
Don’t look so uncomfortable. It may come to nothing, and at 
worst you will figure in it only as a looker-on—a credible witness, 
if witnesses be needed, which they may not be. Or perhaps I may 
be a stupid old fool.’ 

‘The cold sweat broke forth on Josiah’s brow as he contemplated 
the situation. Here he was, against his inclination at the outset, 
in a lonely hamlet, with a man of strong will, and perhaps un- 
developed tendencies to lunacy, who had a murder on his mind, and 
wanted Josiah to have something to do with it. 

‘I told you I found this place accidentally,’ Frank said, taking 
no more notice of Josiah’s perturbation than a snake bestows on 
the trembling of a rabbit on which it has fixed its glittering eye 
preparatory to munching its bones. ‘I came down here sketching 
some of those quaint houses, and staying over at the little inn met 
the miller, who came down on summer evenings to play bowls. 
He asked me to his house, where I met Mary, then a girl of 
seventeen, and the fairest, freshest creature I ever met. I am not 
going to make a long story of it. It is the old old story, which 
you have doubtless already guessed. I fell in love with Mary, and 
dared to hope that she would come to London as my wife, It 
would be, from what I might surmise as her uncle’s point of view, 
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a good match for her. I was already in that position which 
painters—and, for the matter of that, all other professional men— 
find so difficult to attain, and so easy to hold. I was getting big 
prices for my pictures, and saw myself already settled down in 
growing affluence on the verge of Hampstead Heath. What Mary 
would say when I told her what I supposed was a secret was a 
matter of such moment to me that I shrank from bringing the 
affair to a conclusion. I might have sat through a long sum- 
mer afternoon—and will not say I have not—pulling daisies to 
pieces leaf by leaf, with Marguerite’s refrain, and been just as wise 
and resolved when the stalk was bare as when I had plucked the 
daisy. ‘She loves me,” I said in the morning; “ she loves me not,” 
I thought at noon. In the evening I fancied I was more to her 
than a casual guest, and when we parted at night I felt in her 
perfectly composed good-night, and in the cruelly frank pressure 
of her hand, that she loved me not. When I was in a hopeful 
frame I told myself we were playing at cross purposes, and that 
her reserve and affectation of a commonplace friendliness were 
simply the result of my too successful assumption of indifference 
to her. In darker moods I was sure that she was, in this as in all 
her life and actions, perfectly truthful, and precisely what she 
appeared to be. 

‘ Her brother Jack was two years older than she; a handsome 
high-spirited lad, who fretted under the rule of his uncle that 
bound him to the hateful enterprise of the mill. He did not 
quite know what he wanted to be. But he had a very strong 
conviction that he was not meant to be a miller. Hargraves— 
who at that time was a very different man from what you find him 
now, being as obstinate as a pig and as self-willed as an ass—ruth- 
lessly resisted these longings to be free. There had been a Har- 
graves miller at Ellandale as far back as record went. The present 
mill was built by our friend upstairs, and worked by him with 
substantial profit and universal credit. Ulis sister, going outside 
the parish of Ellandale and hankering after better things, had 
married a gentleman, who had of course died leaving her ina state 
of destitution. The miller would not have her back in Ellandale. 
But he was careful that she should not absolutely starve in London, 
and when she died he himself went up to Camden Town, saw 
her decently buried, and brought down Jack and Mary, then aged 
respectively nine and seven. He meant to do his duty by them 
when he took them in hand, and he had done it. Both had had 
a first-class education and a comfortable home, which in these 
last months was daily growing in grace under the touches of Mary, 
now installed as housekeeper. Jack, the miller said, should have 
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the mill when he was gone, due provision being made for Mary. 
What could be fairer or kinder than this? As for Jack’s repug- 
nance to account-books and his abhorrence of the sight of sacks of 
flour, that was merely boyish ignorance. 

‘The miller, added Frank severely, all unconscious that there 
was someone else in the room whom the cap might fit, ‘ was one of 
those people who, as they say, put their foot down, never doubting 
that, since they have taken the action, it must be put down in 
the right place. He put his foot down on the declaration that. 
Jack should keep the accounts, collect the money, and have a 
settlement with his uncle every Saturday night. Jack yielded 
perforce, though it was evident he would take the first opportunity 
of breaking the hateful bonds. 

‘In the meantime he kept the accounts very badly, and the peace 
of Saturday evening was often broken by discussion between his 
uncle and himself, in which two hot tempers came into collision. 
I suppose Jack had been having a row with his uncle when he 
met me one Saturday afternoon strolling home with my sketch- 
book under my arm. He fiercely opened upon me with inquiry 
as to what I wanted making love to his sister. The inquiry, as 
indicating discovery of what I thought was a secret locked in my 
own breast, staggered me to such an extent that I only half heard 
the hot-blooded youth rattling on with wild remarks, and I was 
presently stupefied by receiving a blow in the face well planted 
between my eyes. This was Frank’s peroration, his emphasis to 
the declaration that as long as he lived he would have no London 
gentleman prowling round his sister. Jack was a tall, well-made 
youth, though slight in build, and no more a match for me than—. 
than—if I may say so without disrespect, you are at the present 
moment. Wewere not far from the cottage at the end of the field 
by the mill-stream, which, having done its work, here runs on in 
the full majesty of its broad channel full fourfeet deep. The lad’s 
remarks about my intentions towards his sister did not hurt me, 
being childish and of course absolutely without foundation. But 
I could not quite stand the blow; so while the young champion 
was raging round, I took him by the heels and the collar, and 
dropped him into the stream. I knew he could not drown in that 
depth, and the cool water might do him good. Turning round 
after walking on some distance, I saw Jack scrambling out of the 
stream. I expect he was wild with passion, and he stood there 
shaking his fist at me and shouting something that I could not 
hear. That was the last I saw of him till on the following after- 
noon I helped to carry him, wounded to death, up to the little 
bed on which an hour or two later he breathed his last.’ 
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* Hadn’t he been seen from the time you parted with him till 
this happened ?’ 

‘Oh yes, he went home, and when Mary, alarmed at his appear- 
ance, asked him what was the matter, he said he had fallen into 
the mill-stream. But he must have told his uncle about our en- 
counter, for it was through him the news of it reached the sapient 
police. On the morning after this little affair Jack got up and, 
dressed in his Sunday best, as usual, went over to the mill to 
square up some accounts. His uncle came down and breakfasted 
by himself at half-past nine. At a quarter past ten he left the 
room and went over to the mill, returning to the house about a 
quarter of an hour later. I can remember these particulars, as 
they were of course set forward with great detail at the inquest. 
Mary, wondering where Jack could be so long, asked her uncle, had 
he seen him? He said “ No,” asked Mary for his black coat and 
waistcoat, put them on in place of those he was wearing, and went 
tochurch. When he came from church Mary, increasing in marvel, 
asked him again if he had seen Jack, and again he said “ No.” 

‘ They dined about one o’clock, and an hour later the old man, 
now himself getting a little anxious at the prolonged absence of his 
nephew, went out and called on a neighbour to help him to search 
for Jack. The two men went down to the mill-pond, and after a 
brief search concluded that Jack was not there, and separated, the 
miller returning to the house. Later in the afternoon the miller 
went to the mill to get a feed for the horse. Seeing blood on 
the mill floor and on the scoop, he concluded that the worst had 
happened, and once more calling in a neighbour, being himself too 
nervous to go in search, the men found poor old Jack at the 
bottom of the steps leading from the mill floor. He was lying 
partly on his face, his right arm doubled over his head. Near 
him was a stout stick covered at the top with blood. He was dis- 
figured with wounds on the head, and, though still breathing, was 
evidently on the point of death. They carried him to the house. 
We carried him upstairs, where he presently died, without even a 
momentary return to sensibility. 

‘The police being summoned, commenced in due form a search 
for “a clue.” On the middle floor of the mill, where it was evident 
the murderous attack had commenced, the account-book which 
Jack had entered the mill to balance was found lying open. Up 
to the forty-third entry made in the new year, all were in Jack’s 
handwriting. Two later entries had been made in the hand- 
writing of the miller himself. On the page headed “ February 
20, 1870,” were spots of blood in two places smeared over, appa- 
rently in an attempt to wipe them off. There were spots of blood 
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on several of the pages, but they were smeared only on this parti- 
cular page. Twelve or thirteen leaves were indented, as if they 
had been struck with some heavy pointed instrument. On the 
lower floor, nearer the place where Jack was found, the police 
picked upa mill-punch covered with blood. From the general 
appearance of the place all the witnesses examined at the inquest 
arrived at the conclusion that Jack had been on the middle floor 
engaged in making up his accounts when the attack had com- 
menced, and that he had strugyled with his assailant, who, over- 
powering him, had thrown him through the opening in the floor 
into the room below. There was some talk in the neighbourhood 
about these entries made in continuation of Jack’s work, evidently 
done at some time subsequent to the moment at which he had 
been engaged with the books when broken in upon by his mur- 
derer. But the miller was able to explain the matter. ‘ Some- 
times,” he said in reply to the coroner, “ the deceased neglected to 
make entries in his account-book when he was in the habit of receiv- 
ing money from me. He neglected to make two on Saturday, and 
I made them yesterday,”’—that is to say, on the day following that 
of the murder of his nephew, when the blood on the leaves could 
scarcely be dry. But of course, painful as these circumstances are 
in a family, business must be attended to. 

‘It was after the first adjournment of the inquest that the police 
pounced upon me. Hargraves had, in a natural attempt to call to 
mind all circumstances in the recent history of his nephew, men- 
tioned our quarrel of Saturday. To the mind of a country police- 
man the whole dark landscape was forthwith illumined. We 
had quarrelled ; he had struck me, and I—what had I done? Why, 
taken him up as easily as a child might be lifted, and had dropped 
him into the mill-stream. What could be clearer than that I had 
repeated this gymnastic performance in the mill, had taken him up 
and dropped him down the passage on to the lower floor? Accord- 
ingly, when I arrived post-haste at Ellandale, on reading the 
account of the murder in the newspapers, I found myself in the 
arms of cld Bodkins, a good-natured pudding-headed policeman, 
with whom I had smoked many a pipe in quiet country lanes. He 
almost blubbered as he put the handcuffs on me, and was, I own, 
unfeignedly sorry. But, as he said, duty must be done, and the 
magistrate—on the whole, a denser personage than Bodkins himself 
-—had signed a warrant for my arrest. 

‘I was taken off to Battleborough through a gaping crowd, who, 
forgetful of the interchange of many courtesies, were unanimously 
of the opinion that I was guilty. In fact, it turned out—what had 
never before been suspected—that my intermittent residence in 
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the village, and my lonely wanderings with a sketch-book in my 
hand, had resulted in a deeply seated and unanimous feeling that 
I was after no good; and that I should be arrested on a charge of 
murder seemed to these good people quite a natural conclusion. 

‘I was brought up before the magistrates the next morning, 
when I made the sketch of which I told you. I was remanded 
for three days, which sufficed to bring to the knowledge of the 
police a circumstance which they might perhaps have learned 
earlier, if they had not shut their eyes, lowered their heads, and 
run at me bull-fashion. On the Saturday night, being myself a 
little upset with my quarrel with Jack, and desiring a few qviet 
moments to think the matter over, I had walked over to Battle- 
borough, had slept at the Falstaff, had had my shaving water 
brought up at nine o’clock, had breakfasted at ten, had gone. over 
to the old church for the eleven-o’clock service, which I had dili- 
gently sat throughout—though, if my deliverance had depended on 
my ability to say what the sermon was about, I should infallibly 
have been hanged. All this was as plain as day, and there re- 
mained nothing but for the police to release me, with many apologies 
from the gentlemen on the bench, and amid much rapturous blub- 
bering on the part of Bodkins, who wanted to shake hands with 
me all across the Market Place. But I had had enough of the 
police and Battleborough, and even of Ellandale, which I saw no 
more till the morning I met you. 

‘1 cannot say that I was incensed against the old man for the 
trouble to which he had put me. It was natural enough that, in 
his anxiety to clear up the whole matter, he should mention what 
Jack had told him about our fight, which, moreover, did not 
appear altogether without bearing upon what followed. What I 
was maddened at was the fact that this unfortunate setting of the 
police upon the wrong track lured them away from other path- 
ways on which the scent of blood lay, and which might, perhaps, 
have led them to poor Jack’s murderer. As it was, nothing was 
discovered then, or has been since. The murder has added 
another to those mysteries which crowd the pages of our criminal 
records, and Jack’s young life is unavenged. I am not a vindic- 
tive man, I trust; but I own I should like to place my hand on 
the shoulder of the murderer, with the old stern cry of the pro- 
phet, “ Thou art the man!”’ 

Frank’s pipe had gone out, and he sat with his chin sunk on 
his chest, staring into the fire, after a manner with which Josiah 
had of late grown familiar. But he had not before seen this 
resolute look on his face, in which there was something of anguish 
as if he were struggling between a hateful task and a call to duty. 
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‘Look what he has done,’ he added, after a pause, using the 
personal pronoun, that seemed to Josiah as if he had in his mind 
some particular personage. ‘The blow, foully dealt, that killed 
that poor lad, also destroyed the happiness of two lives. I was 
certain from what Jack said to me that he had observed in Mary 
what confirmed my hopes, and that part of his anger with me was 
born of the conviction that I was trifling with affections already 
gained. I could not marry Mary with this horrible mystery hanging 
over the house; and as I could not live near her and not speak, I 
went away. What may seem to be the wreck of my own career is of 
no great matter. That is a fracture not too late to mend. But, 
whatever may happen, the other dream has gone for ever. I felt 
irresistibly drawn back here just now, for to-morrow it is ten years 
since this thing was done. I want to look about me a bit, meaning 
to take this matter up, and see it through, at whatever cost. That’s 
what I am here for, Josiah, and now you know all about it, in- 
cluding the mystery of muddy boots and mysterious walks.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Josiah ; ‘ but it does not explain why I am here.’ 

‘I dare say you wish you were not. But the fact is, that I felt 
I must talk of this matter to some one, and Heaven seemed to 
have sent you at this particular crisis. You can listen and not 
talk, and moreover, I may want a witness. Now, good night; go to 
bed, and don’t dream.’ 

Josiah went to bed because he was bidden, just as he had come 
down to Ellandale when commanded by this authoritative person 
with a pipe. But when he got to his bedroom it occurred to him 
that the best thing he could do would be to let himself down 
from the window and make for Battleborough. It was but twelve 
and a half miles, and he could send for his valise. He opened the 
window and looked out. The night was pitch-dark, save for the 
light of a few stars. The stray spring weather that had dropped 
down into this winter month seemed to be gone. The wind was 
blowing unchecked across the broad field, bringing with it flakes 
of snow. Josiah tried not to look over to the quarter where the 
mill stood. Naturally, therefore, he looked the more. He could 
just see the building, standing ghost-like against the waste be- 
yond, and could hear the murmur of the stream. On the whole, 
he thought he had best stay where he was, and he got into bed 
with exceptional rapidity. But he would clear out in the morn- 
ing, whatever Frank might say: with which mighty resolve he fell 
asleep, and dreamed that Jack was alternately dropping into the 
mill-stream and through the chasm in the mill-floor. 

HENRY W. LUCY. 
(To be concluded.) 





Kianbles ound Harrow. 
IV. 


A PLEASANT shady lane divides Cashiobury from Grove Park, 
which is situated about seven miles in a direct line from Harrow, 
on the Hemel Hempstead road, so that the many broad acres that 
are covered by the grounds of the two residences are almost con- 
tiguous. The lodge is at the corner of the lane, and no exception 
is taken to any one walking through to enjoy one of the most beau- 
tiful scenes that all the parks in this charming district can offer. 
The road slopes down to a bridge over the Colne which runs 


















































Grove Park. 





through the grounds, and herds of deer are either resting under 
the shade of beeches and elms, or gazing with surprised eyes at the 
passer-by. Perhaps the road that is spoken of is unsurpassed in 
beauty by any in either Cashiobury or Moor Park. The grounds 
of Grove Park are some three miles in circumference, and they 
enclose, among other objects of interest, a very successful farm, 
which was laid out and conducted with great sagacity by the great- 
uncle of the present proprietor when he enjoyed the estates and 
dignities. ‘The quantity of land which his lordship has now in 
cultivation includes about 600 acres, and, as the prevailing soil is 
a sharp gravel, the skill and industry necessary to render it pro- 
ductive must be of a superior description. On this farm about 
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100 acres are every year laid in artificial grasses, which remain 
for feeding and cutting for three years, in which time, from live 
stock—particularly sheep—being kept upon them, they are so well 
dressed that on breaking them up at the expiration of that period 
three good crops of corn are taken fiom them in succession, with- 
out any other dressing, providing the seasons are favourable. The 
rotation is generally oats, wheat,and barley; but this issometimes 
varied by the introduction of peas. By pursuing this system, 
the other parts of the land can be dressed more highly, and a 
greater number of sheep is admitted to be kept. 

‘In the management of the sheep stock his lordship generally 
purchases the best Ryeland ewes that can be procured, about 
Michaelmas or sometimes sooner: to these a large-sized Leicester 
is added, and sometimes another, but always a well-shaped animal. 
The ewes commonly cost from twenty-five to twenty-seven shillings 
a head, the lamb sells for at lea:t the prime cost of the ewe, and 
the ewe fattens at the same time, and both are sold within the 
year for not less than thirty shillings. 

‘ His lordship’s stock of deer is generally from 350 to 400, and 
of these a few brace are annually fattened for sale. 

‘ Considerable attention is also given to poultry; and geese, 
turkeys, guinea-fowls, ducks, &c., are bred here in abundance. A 
complete carpenter’s yard forms part of the farming establishment, 
and the whole is conducted with the greatest liberality and 
judgment.’ 

This is the account of a contemporary, and was written in the 
very early part of the present century, but it is a faithful comment 
upon what has been already said of the utility of private parks; 
and indeed the management of the farm as here described is a 
just picture of a well-conducted one, even with our present know- 
ledge. But the glory of ‘ the Grove’ is its picture gallery, which 
was in part brought away from Cornbury, the ancient seat of the 
Earls of Clarendon, and now the residence of Lord Churchill, who 
is some descendant of the great Marlborough, and whose family was 
raised to the peerage in 1815. On the walls of the Grove we 
see through suites of rooms men who have left their names and 
their mark in English history, and their lineaments are almost as 
vivid as they were when they were first portrayed. Vandyck, 
Lely, Carl Janssen, are all well represented here, and indeed this 
magnificent collection of portraits is almost as interesting to a 
picture-collector as to an historian. Of course the most interesting 
of all the portraits is that of the Lord Chancellor, from whom the 
present family derive their title, and who, as Granger says, ‘ was 
of too subtle a nature for the age of Charles the Second, Could he 
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have been content to enslave millions, he might have been more 
a monarch than that unprincely king; but he did not only look 
upon himself as the guardian of the laws and liberties of his 
country, but had a pride in his nature that was above vice, and 
chose rather to be a victim himself than to sacrifice his integrity. 
He had only one part to act, and that was of an honest man, and 
he was a much greater, perhaps a happier, man, alone and in 
exile, than Charles If. upon his throne.’ The portrait is a very 
noble one, and full of dignity. There are also other chancellors 
in the collection, such as Lord Cottington, who held the seals under 
Charles I., and’ Chancellor Wareham, who was Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Lord Chancellor at the same time—almost 
corresponding in kind with the prince-bishops of the Continent, 
—but the mixture of trusts was quite usual in the Middle Ages. 
It might be puzzling to the reader of Shakespeare to understand 
all at once the dialogue between Falstaff and the Lord Chief 
Justice which occurs in the Second Part of ‘Henry IV.’ Falstaff’s 
ready wit is far too much for the Chief Justice, even though the 
latter was as able a man as Gascoigne ; but when he says, ¢ Will 
your lordship lend me a thousand pounds to furnish me forth ?’ 
it would seem a most unreasonable request. A thousand pounds 
would equal at least fifteen times such a sum now, and, even if the 
security were all that Lombard Street could desire, a chief justice 
is not a money-lender. This was not, however, the plea for 
declining at all. ‘ Nota penny, not a penny, you are too impatient 
to bear crosses. Fare you well.’ He could, however, quite easily 
have complied with Falstaff’s request, as he had by virtue of his 
office the control of the resources of the Treasury. 

The origin of the Chancellor’s office forms also a natural 
subject for reflection as we look over the grand collection of 
portraits at the Grove, but it seems to be lost in puzzles. The 
Conqueror brought his chaplain with him into England and made 
him the head of a college of notaries, who seem also to have been 
the king’s chaplains, and in his capacity of arch-chaplain the 
Chancellor became the keeper of the royal conscience and of the 
chapels royal; in his character of grand notary he became the 
keeper of the Great Seal, which was raised to the plural number, 
either out of compliment to the phraseology of France, or because 
William made it a double seal, with his equestrian figure on one 
side and his robed figure on the other. 

Chancellor is a word of wide signification, and formerly denoted 
merely an usher or secretary to the imperial court, and, as we see, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was frequently the Chancellor. 
Wareham’s portrait (who held the double office) is preserved in 
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the collection. Finally, the Chancellorship was a law office, 
though Lord Clarendon declared when he became a politician he 
was obliged to relinquish law, and here again we are confronted 
with a pronounced difference between the selection of English 
judges and French. An English judge is an old advocate; a 
French judge has for long been chosen early in life, and learns 
his duties in a different way. ‘The legal magistracy of France,’ 
as has well been remarked, ‘ with its virtuous chancellors and 
courageous presidents, was one of the chief glories of the ancient 
monarchy. Their names are a line of light along French history ; 
and while no system can keep up a race of L’Hopitals and 
D’Aguesseaus, it is more than mere good fortune to have produced 
them once.’ 

There is a fine portrait of Lord Keeper Coventry here. 
He was Lord Keeper of the Great Seal during the reign of 
Charles I., after having filled the offices of Recorder of London 
and Solicitor-General. This painting is by Cornelius Janssen. 
There are several very fine ones of others by the same artist in 
this collection, especially one of Sir George Villiers, the father of 
the celebrated Duke of Buckingham, and the evil genius of the 
house of Stuart, or perhaps we should say one of them. This is a 
very fine painting, though the face is not a pleasant one. It 
has been considered Janssen’s masterpiece, and the peculiarities 
of his style are very apparent in it. He generally painted on 
panels, and used ultramarine in his black colours as well as in his 
carnations, which is supposed to be one cause of their continuous 
lustre. He was commonly regarded almost as a rival of Vandyck, 
but he wanted the ease and grace of that consummate master. In 
delicacy of finish, however, and perhaps almost in brilliancy of colour, 
he is Vandyck’ssuperior. The growing fame of Vandyck, however, 
rather placed Janssen in the background: commissions of great 
value that would have been Janssen’s found their way to Vandyck’s 
studio, and at the breaking out of the civil war he returned to 
Amsterdam. There is another of his paintings here, of the ‘ Queen 
of Bohemia.’ She was the Princess Elizabeth, and married Frederick 
V., the Elector Palatine. There is an exceedingly interesting 
portrait of the learned and virtuous Lord Falkland. Historians 
of both sides agree that his life was blameless even for those days. 
All his sympathies were with the popular cause, but he believed 
his duty lay in following the fortunes of the king, even though 
he mistrusted him. Often at the end of his musings he would 
call out ‘ Peace, peace,’ and lament over the calamities of the 
country he loved so well. He was the centre of a learned following 
who strove to reform the Church, to separate secular from eccle- 
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siastical offices, and relieve bishops from their attendance in the 
House of Peers. When he buckled on his sword for the battle 
of Newbury he felt sure it was for the last time, and he fell at 
the end of the day ‘ ingeminating “ Peace, peace,”’ at the early age 
of thirty-four. There is also a portrait by Vandyck of another 
nobleman who lost his life in the Civil Wars, though in a different 
manner. James Stanley, Earl of Derby, with his wife and son, 
fill a large space over the sideboard in the dining-room. The 
countess is in white satin, wonderfully painted, and the earl is in 
black; the child is in a dull red dress. Within a furlong of where 
these lines are written is the house where Lord Derby passed his 
last: night on earth before the melancholy procession set out for 
Bolton. Anything like an account of this invaluable collection is 
of course impossible, and all that can be even attempted is to 
notice very shortly a few that made the strongest impression 
during a short visit. There is a large picture of Monmouth, who 
indeed looks no better than any other of the worthless race from 
which he sprung, and the description of it is *‘ Monmouth consulting 
his astrologer.’ But Brayley and Britton give it a different com- 
plexion. ‘In the library is a full-length picture of the Duke of 
Monmouth, in armour, accompanied by a man who appears like a 
foreign seamnan, pointing to the Netherlands ona globe.’ There are 
some beautiful female faces, such as Charlotte, the daughter of the 
second Clarendon ; she is simple and almost rustic-looking, with 
fine pleasant eyes, and another of the same name dressed as Mary 
Queen of Scots. Sarah Jennings, also the first Duchess of Marl- 
borough, is hardly the imperious-looking person one would expect, 
who held such influence over Marlborough, and made Queen Anne 
do anything she desired. The cold cynical Marlborough says that 
he looked at the cliffs with his ‘ perspective glass,’ in hopes that 
be might catch a sight of her once more, as he set out on one 
of his campaigns; and as for her impetuousness, she caused the 
grand pile of Woodstock, which had no equal as a royal residence 
in England, to be swept away, considering that it was not fit 
company for Blenheim. But as seen in the gallery at the Grove 
she is simple and pretty, and, so far from being the violent 
malignant person we know her to have been, we should’ almost 
think she was an unsophisticated country rector’s daughter. James 
II. is finely painted in armour, with his dark gloomy face, and 
indeed his picture is an excellent comment upon the vivid de- 
scriptions that Macaulay has given us of his evil life. But 
singularly enough there is a beautiful painting of the family of 
Charles I., and in this he appears as the Duke of York, a vivacious, 
laughing boy, with a pleasant and almost a luminous expression. 
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Then there is a fine portrait of Ellesmere sitting with his hat on 
in court, as was the custom in old times. He was also Chancellor 
of Oxford, and there is a portrait of him in the Bodleian Library. 
Like Clarendon, he was an upright judge, and indeed one of his 
sayings used to be, ‘ Frost and fraud end in foul.’ He was once 
required to sign a document which would have wronged a subject, 
but pleased a Stuart king. ‘And would you have me put my 
hand to this?’ he said, and received an affirmative reply. ‘ Nay, 
then,’ he said, ‘ I will do more: I will put both hands to it,’ and then 
he tore it in two. He died at York House, and was buried at the 
country church of Doddleston, a few miles from Chester. Among 
the other portraits is one of Luther and the reformers. Luther 
is probably an excellent likeness, and indeed closely resembles the 
one at Wirtzburg. There is also another portrait of an English 
reformer, John Bunyan, which is a good painting. He is repre- 
sented here as younger and more sprightly than we commonly 
see him. There is also a portrait of Cromwell with a baton in 
his hand, that closely resembles one of the likenesses of the 
Protector in the British Museum. But one of the most interesting 
portraits is that of the late Lord Clarendon, the dip!omatist and 
statesman. He held the seals of the Foreign Office under the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell, and Mr, Glad- 
stone, during their tenures of office; and in the hall is a marble 
bust of him which corresponds wonderfully with the portrait. 
There is more refinement in the face than in any of the old 
portraits, and at the same time there is as much latent power 
and firmness. But, as before said, a volume might be written on 
this collection without once trenching on old ground.! 

If we leave the lodge gate again at Grove Park we shall find 
ourselves opposite Russell Farm, as it is called, though it is in 
reality a very fine residence belonging to a great China manu- 
facturer. And here it may be well to point out that those who go 
by the present issue of ordnance maps may be often misled, and it 
must rejoice pedestrians to think that a new issue may be expected 
in the fulness of time. Between Watford and Russell Farm is 
another farm bearing the name of ‘ Nascot,’ and laid out appa- 
tently in a park. This is now occupied hy the residences of pro- 
fessional men or merchants from London, and of course the houses 
are restricted to a certain size. Some are in well-kept grounds 
and have hothouses and vineries, ard the usual accessories of 
wealth, and a walk along the lanes through them is always pleasant. 
Flower-beds and velvety lawns greet the eye, and remind us that 


1 There is a descripticn of these portraits by Lady Theresa Lewis, which will be 
found in her Friends and Contemporaries of Lord Clarendon, 
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there is as much beauty in cultivated nature as in the wildernesses 
and solitary places. The last house that has been built along the 
Hemel Hempstead road (Oaklands) stands in somewhat broader 
grounds than the others, and these have been well laid out. Some 
fine oaks that grew in them have been left untouched and un- 
trimmed, and these give it a snug residential appearance. It was 
customary not long ago to ‘clear’ the land where a house was to 
be built, and replant trees according to the owner’s fancy in horti- 
culture—an absurdly wrong practice, to say nothing of the cireum- 
stance that he could never live to see his trees more than shrubs. 
I have often seen a house built by a brother of a prominent 
member of the present Government. The house is a very admirable 
one as far as accommodation and convenience are concerned, but 
unhappily the indigenous trees were cut down some thirty years 
ago, to make room for newer and more fashionable growths, and 
the death of the proprietor has been in the way of his ever realising 
his expectations. The entrance to Grove Park is near the seven- 
teenth milestone from London, and the pleasant village of King’s 
Langley lies between the nineteenth and twentieth. The church 
is of various dates, but it is principally of the sixteenth century, 
though there are parts of much greater antiquity, and from draw- 
ings left of it before it was modernised it would seem to have 
been a place of great interest and beauty. Still, this has not been 
entirely swept away, for the demolition of its old features has been 
only partial. 

The monuments of King’s Langley are very interesting, and 
the group shown overleaf is extremely picturesque. The tomb in the 
foreground has often been called the tomb of Sir Piers Gaveston, 
the worthless favourite of Edward II., but the architecture and 
the costumes point to a more recent period, and it is more prob- 
ably the tomb of Sir John Verney of Pendley, who was sheriff of 
Herts and Essex in the fourteenth of Henry VII. The costumes, 
it is true, would indicate a somewhat earlier period, but we often 
see now old gentlemen in fashions of the last generation, and a 
slight discrepancy in costume might be further accounted for by 
the circumstance that the effigies we see in ancient: tombs were 
often chiselled during the lifetime of the deceased. According to 
Stowe, however, it would seem that Sir Piers Gaveston was first 
buried at the Preaching Friars at Oxford, and afterwards reinterred 
in King’s Langley church. The screen divides the monumental 
effigies from the small chapel where Edmund Langley, the son of 
Edward III., was buried. According to a fine mellow copper-plate 
now before me, published in 1812, the tomb of Edmund Langley 
stood within the altar rails, and a wall, where the screen here 
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shown stands, blocked up the north-east end of the church, 
Britton says: ‘The tomb was originally differently situated, as 
appears from the sides being surrounded with shields of arms; 
though from its present position those only on the west and south can 
now be seen. ‘The arms on the west side are those of Westminster, 
England, and Mercia; the shields on the south display the arms 
of Edmund, &c., and all the shields are in the centres of orna- 
mented square compartments.’ Since Britton wrote, the tomb 
has been removed into a chapel, of which only the first bay of the 
screen is shown: perhaps, however, the original situation was not 
far distant from that shown on the old copper-plate; and if the 
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Tomb of Edmund Langley, Duke of York. 


rank and dignity of Langley are remembered, it is not at all 
improbable that he lay within the altar rails, provoking the envy 
of the rhyming cynic on chancel tombs— 

The further in the more they pay, 

Here I lie as warm as they. 

King’s Langley was formerly not only a magnificent royal 
residence, but a place where parliaments were held. There are yet 
foundations in existence showing where the royal palace stood, 
but the dressed stone has long since been carted away,—as we 
may easily perceive if we notice the walls and farm-buildings in 
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the neighbourhood. Edmund Langley, whose tomb is in this quiet 
country church, it is hardly necessary to say, is the direct ancestor 
of our present Queen. 

Formerly there was a priory of Dominicans here, founded by 
the son of an English baron supposed to be Roger Lucy, but 
commonly called Robert J/elle, and his cognomen may be left for 
explanation to the eminent antiquary Gough, who says: ‘A 
Vallensibus ita cognominatus eo quod eosdem Wallicos regi Angliz 
rebelles, tanquam inferni undique devastavit.’ (Gough, p. 349, 
vol. i.) The buildings at the latter part of the reign of Edward I. 
must have been on a very fine scale. Indeed, through the munifi- 
cence of the Edwards it became the most splendid of all the 
Dominican houses in England. ‘The first four of the Edwards 
seem to have vied with each other in their munificent bequests, 
and indeed it is so near a royal residence that we can understand 
the advantages ‘ Preaching’ friars enjoyed. Tanner calls this a 
house of Friars preachers founded by Hella,and ‘enlarged by Edward 
J., Edward II., Edward III.,and Edward IV.,’ so that at the disso- 
lution it was among the wealthiest of the Dominican houses, 
Speed estimated its revenues at 150/. 14s. 8d., but Dugdale places 
them rather below that sum. I should however have no difficulty 
in believing that Speed’s estimate was well within the mark. It 
of course followed the fate of similar establishments at the disso- 
lution of monasteries, and the Jands belonging to it were divided 
among favourites. 

Queen Mary indeed restored the establishment as a nunnery, 
with a prioress and nuns, but it was dissolved in the first year of 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

A strange superstition, once prevailed in England—* touch- 
ing for king's evil,’ as it was called—and this till recently was 
commemorated on a printed proclamation in King’s Langley 
church. The king’s evil, as it was termed, is (it is needless to 
say) a form of scrofula, and just such as might have been expected 
from the habits of the day. It appears now to arise from im- 
proper food, or insufficient clothing, or neglect, or improper 
treatment during dentition. It is not necessarily hereditary, 
though it often is so, and some authorities in speaking of it have 
said that it died out and reappeared. Still, all we know of it is that 
it is the result of such insanitary habits as prevailed of old; but 
that did not suit the advocates for royal prerogative, and it was 
commonly held that the cure, and only cure, was touch from the 
king’s hand. In King’s Langley church a proclamation was 
printed, and remained until recent times, in which it is said 
that James IJ, would officiate upon the unfortunate between All 
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Hallows and Christmas, and Lady Day and Midsummer. The 
origin of the ceremony I could never learn. It is doubtless 
connected with some ecclesiastical rite, though whether pagan or 
early Christian is uncertain. A proviso appeared in the pro- 
clamation that no person who had been once touched should enter 
another appearance, and this would seem to be in admirable 
keeping with the ceremony itself, as he would be officially speaking 
perfectly well, notwithstanding any crude and unorthodox belief 
to the contrary he might entertain. Under this proclamation 
was another, with so respectable a name as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s (Sancroft’s) attached, and he says that the feast of 
St. Matthias is not to be held on the 25th of February, as ‘common 
almanacs have wildly and erroneously fixed it,’ but on the 24th 
for ever, leap year or not. He seems to have been taken to task 
by Wallis, the famous mathematician and astronomer of Oxford ; 
but I see upon reference to almanacs, both leap year and otherwise, 
that the feast is still kept on the 24th, without, as far as we know, 
any disturbance sidereal or terrestrial. 

A short walk from King’s Langley leads to Abbot’s Langley, 
and it is so called from its having at one time belonged to the 
abbey of St. Albans. At the dissolution it came into possession 
of the Crown, and remained so till the latter part of the reign of 
James J., when that monarch granted it to Francis Combe, of 
Hemel Hempstead, who bequeathed it to Trinity College, Oxford, 
and Sidney College, Cambridge. The village of Abbot’s Langley 
is exceedingly pleasant, long, straggling, and very picturesque. 
The church is quite a model of a ‘ rustic beauty,’ and, before the 
black-oak pews with all their quaintness were swept away, the 
interior must have been as attractive as the exterior. 

The only Englishman that ever held pontifical sway was born 
at Abbot’s Langley. An English cardinal stood high, indeed, among 
Italian sporting men, who wished to back their opinions at the 
last election, but he was distanced sadly in the voting. Nicholas 
de Brakespear was certainly not the man we should have expected 
to fill so high an office. There isa place called after his name 
in the parish of St. Michael’s, near the seat of Lord Verulam. 
According to all accounts, the English pope was a rather stupid 
boy, and the recluses of St. Albans refused him a monk’s gown, 
because he was not sufficiently a scholar to satisfy the requirements 
of the order. By way of giving his talents a further chance of 
development he went to the abbey of St. Rufus in Provence, and 
became a canon, and afterwards abbot of that picturesque pile, 
Here, however, his fatal aptitude for misgovernment reappeared, 
and the monks appealed to the Pope, and Nicholas Brakespear 
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appeared before the pontifical court to answer, and so ingratiated 
himself at Rome that he was made Bishop of Alba, and sent on a 
rather hopeless expedition to convert the Teutonic races. When 
the Pope died in 1154 Brakespear was elected to the pontifical 
chair, and he assumed the title of Adrian the Fourth. Dressed 
with a little brief authority, he did indeed play fantastic tricks. 
He refused to invest the Emperor Frederic with the imperial 
diadem till he had prostrated himself before him and held the 
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Abbot's Langley. 


stirrup of his palfrey while he mounted it. He held the chair for 
five years, and was buried at St. Peter’s church, near his prede- 
cessor Eugenius. It was commonly reported that a fly had choked 
him, but a more readily received belief was that some: philtre 
cunningly administered was the cause of a vacancy in the Holy 
See. Such is a brief sketch of the only Englishman that ever 
wielded the thunders of the Vatican, and it is just possible that, 
after their experience of the specimen we sent them, the cardinals 
did not think England a happy recruiting-ground for popes. 
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There is a beautiful example of a country house at Abbot’s 
Langley, called, if I am not mistaken, Cecil Lodge. The trees 
round are fine, even for this part of England. The cedars of 
Lebanon grow almost as if they were on the mountain from which 
they take their name, and there are some wonderful horse- 
chestnuts. One is especially grand; its spreading boughs reach 
the ground, and there they take root almost like a banana tree, 
and spring up again into fine branching stems. There is a beech- 
tree like this in the Marquis of Lothian’s grounds at Dunkeld, 
but here the circle of beech-trees that surround the parent stem 
have acted like parasites, and would seem to have emaciated the 
original branches that reached the ground; these are quite thin 
in the middle, for want of nourishment: their extravagant 
offspring have drained them. But at Abbot’s Langley the original 
branches of the beeches have not acted so undutiful a part, and 
they are strong and powerful, There is a footpath from Abbot’s 
Langley to Brickett’s Wood on the St. Alban’s road that is very 
beautiful, and indeed the view when we first emerge from the 
village is simply one grand panorama, It would perhaps be too 
much to suppose that there are many Londoners who have not 
seen it, but if there are they may at any time for a small cost, 
and within three-quarters of an hour’s ride, see one ofthe grandest 
views in England. Epping Woods stretch out like a long black line 
in the horizon, and the vast landscape is dotted over with village 
church towers and country seats. London is visible on the right, 
and to the left we can see the long roof of St. Albans Abbey, 
which is about six miles distant. Speaking from recollection, 
which is of course often misleading, I should say that the celebrated 
view from Heidelberg is not superior in beauty to this, though there 
is another view, which lies in Middlesex, and is even soméwhat nearer 
to London, that equals it in interest, and one which the several 
Londoners I have asked say they have never had an opportunity 
of seeing, and this is the magnificent prospect from Harefield, 
which will form one of the subjects of the December chapter of 
this series. 


ALFRED RIMMER. 
(To be continued.) 
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Co a Rose. 


Lovety child of sunny summer— 
Pinn’d adroitly on my breast— 
Whence art thou a prized new-comei ? 
How art thou my bosom guest ? 
Nursling of the sultry weather, 
Born of sunlight and the show’rs, 
Wherefore meet we thus together 
In this busy world of ours ? 


Speak ! away with hesitation ! 

Tell me all about you now. 
(In familiar conversation 

We dismiss the ‘ thee’ and * thou.’) 
Tell me, I repeat, the story 

Of the days you deemed so bright, 
Ere you came to cast a glory 

On this button-hole to-night. 


Ne’er was I a blind believer 
In the charms of country life. 
Dearer much to me the fever 
Of our city’s hum and strife. 
Yet your pastoral confessions 
Might be welcome to mine ear. 
Breathe your innocent impressions 
While the breath is left you, dear. 


Brought on earth to perish only, 
Blooming only to decay, 

Were you not, I ask you, lonely, 
Living lots of miles away ? 
Friends you had, who all adored you, 
Full of gay and giddy chat ; 
Still their tittle-tattle bored you, 

And their jokes fell very flat. 


Was it not a dull employment, 
Idly waving on your stalk ? 

Would it not have been enjoyment 

Getting off to take a walk ? 
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Not for all the gems or metals 

All the mines on earth can give, 
With an earwig in my petals 

F’en an instant I could live. 


Clover, buttercups, or daisies 
(Hidden far from vulgar view), 
Though they reap not half your praises, 
Lead a better life than you. 
Daisies, buttercups, or clover— 
Hermits of the hills or vales— 
Never, when their time is over, 
Come to die in swallow-tails, 


Yet one comfort you may cherish, 
Though it will not last you long ; 
Happy flow’r, ’tis yours to perish 
*Mid the tumult of the throng. 
Hark! although my gold repeater 
Marks the advent of the morn-— 
Mirthful song in rugged metre 
Gaily on the breeze is borne. 


You and I have been together, 
Dining up at Eaton Square. 
Pretty creature, tell me whether 
All was not ‘ quite utter’ there. 
Meats were never more delicious, 
Wines with ours could never vie. 
Well as any one could wish us 
Have we feasted, you and I. 


To the Op’ra next I took you, 

Just in time to catch one act. 
(Tis not oft the poet, look you, 

Could have done so—that’s a fact.) 
Then to cards and conversation 

At the club we settled down. 
There's a round of dissipation ! 


Aren’t you glad you came to town? 
HENRY 8. LEIGH. 
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WM Heart’s Problem. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


CuarTterR X. 


YOUNG FOLK DISPOSE, 


Sue had said to him with a pretty pretence of mystery, lowering 
her eyebrows, raising her eyes, and holding up her finger warn- 
ingly, as if to imply that the greatest secrecy was imperative, 
‘ You shall have a surprise to-night. Hush, do not breathe a word, 
for it may be overheard. I am the Mystic Maiden of the Wilder- 
ness ; you are the forlorn Knight lost in the maze, and I am luring 
you on to what fate you know not, care not, for you are desperate, 
and I—am very beautiful! ’ 

Then she burst into a laugh as she observed his expression of 
uneasy wonder. He did not know whether to enter into her bur- 
lesque humour or to attempt to change it. He, like her father, 
had felt that her merriment had been only assumed as a mask for 
some other emotion, and a strange note in her present laughter 
made him sure of it. 

They were walking across the lawn, he somewhat grave, she 
glancing coquettishly at him, and apparently much amused. 

‘I suppose that is part of your play,’ he rejoined, smiling. 
‘The last words of the speech are excellent because they are 
true.’ 

‘Ah, but true things are not always excellent or pleasant. I 
pass the compliment because it is in your part to say nice things 
which are not true. How funny you look! Have I taken you 
away too soon from the delights of the intellectual feast which I 
believe gentlemen always indulge in when released from the be- 
numbing presence of womankind ?’ 

‘ Your satire is undeserved. I am glad to be your attendant.’ 

‘And to endure my folly, you would have added, but that 
would not have suited your part. Were you ever at the Surrey 
Theatre ?’ 

‘Yes; were you?’ 

‘ Often; and I remember the grand sensation scenes, and the 
fine way the heroes spoke, and their valorous deeds, and the pan- 
tomimes, and the oranges and the nuts we were requested not to 
crack during the performance—oh, it was just—just—lovely !’ 
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‘I see; it is a melodramatic burlesque you are meditating.’ 

‘ Burlesque, indeed! I am in earnest, and everybody must be 
the same.’ 

‘Quite right. The more serious we appear to be, the more 
ridiculous we shall be to the spectators. It is the very essence of 
burlesque that the performer should seem unconscious of any buf- 
foonery in his conduct.’ 

‘It should not be difficult ; we make fools of ourselves every 
day without knowing it.’ 

Here there was a distant note of sadness which seemed a 
strange undertone in a life surrounded by all the tangible require- 
ments. of happiness. 

‘Some of us cannot help it.’ 

‘None of us can, I am afraid. Did you ever settle in your 
own mind why we laugh at a clown squashing a stuffed baby when 
we should scream if it were a real one?’ 

‘There are many profound reasons; but the simplest one is 
that we know it is a jest.’ 

‘Ah, my reason is better than that. It is because we delight 
to ridicule the things which frighten us most ; and in the same way 
we sometimes take a wicked pleasure in annoying those we like 
best. Did you ever try to tease anybody you liked very much ?’ 

‘I dare say I have done it often enough without trying. Most 
people do’ 

‘ All people do. But I mean, did you ever feel yourself com- 
pelled by some evil spirit to say and do things which you knew 
would be irritating, whilst you knew also that by-and-by you would 
be very sorry, and would have to make it up?’ 

‘As a joke, yes; but that would only provoke a laugh, and 
there an end. No one would deliberately set about teasing 
another.’ 

‘Not deliberately, but moved by some wicked impulse, and 
with a kind of fun in it too, just as you have seen naughty 
children enjoy the wriggling of a worm they have pinned to the 
earth. I have.’ 

‘ And enjoyed it ?’ he inquired, laughing at her varying moods 
and inconsistencies. 

‘ We are forgetting our play,’ she rejoined abruptly, as if she did 
not wish to pursue the train of thought she had started. ‘Come, 
Sir Knight, return to your part. Here is the wilderness, and there 
is the open glade. How pretty the lights are coming in through 
the spaces and breaking the shadows!’ 

‘Beautiful,’ he said; but he was looking at her face, and as 
the soft light fell upon it the adjective was most apt. He was 
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wondering in a dreamy way, ‘ Was she too far above him for him 
ever to hope to comprehend her ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she went on, not observing his look, ‘it would make a 
nice scene on the stage; and if we only had a few rows of Chinese 
lanterns about the bungalow, it would look like the enchanted 
‘home of a wood-nymph.’ 

‘ Or of the Sleeping Beauty.’ 

‘How happy she must have been! I should like to sleepa 
hundred years.’ 

‘And I should like to be the fortunate prirce who wakened 

ou.’ 
Mabel clapped her hands and glanced at him with such a 
merry expression of admiration that he instantly forgot the earnest 
undertone which had been running through her conversation. 

‘ Admirable! I see you must be my collaborator. We might 
almost have a rehearsal on the spot. Here is the scene, and who 
knows what marvels we might extemporise ? ’ 

‘We can scarcely play all the parts ourselves.’ 

‘We can manage the principal ones, at any rate; and if we 
require more, there is Graham, who is putting the palm-house to 
bed: we might call him when he has finished work !’ 

‘ Then, it would be as well to have some general idea as to what 
our play was to be about,’ suggested Maurice mildly. 

‘I have ever so many ideas—too many’ for my powers to 
arrange. You must help me.’ 

‘I shall try. This pretty scene ought to inspire us.’ 

They were on the terrace now, and she took her place within 
the doorway of the bungalow. She grasped the ropes of one of 
the hammocks, and resting her cheek against the uplifted arms 
her face was in darkness, whilst he, standing without, had the full 
benefit of the gently fading light. 

‘Well, I am waiting for your inspiration.’ 

‘The time, the place, and the actors make it impossible to 
think of anything but a love scene,’ he responded, amused, but 
with that unconscious modulation which even the harshest voice 
obtains when sentiment is dominant. 

‘Let us have one, then,’ was the prompt command, with no 
more sentiment in voice or manner than might have been infused 
into a request to pass the salt or to shut the door. 

‘Am I to play the lover ?’ 

‘There is no one else at hand, except Graham, and he is so 
busy with his plants that he would be sulky for a month if we 
were to call him away from them for such ridiculous fool’s-play, 
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as he would say. There is no help for it ; so go on, and I shall be 
the heroine. Am I anything like one?’ 

‘I think you are so like one that——-’ 

He stopped: she had bent forward for an instant, showing her 
face, on which there was a curious expression of mingled anxiety 
and mischievousness, whilst in the eyes there was a look of tender 
yearning. 

‘That I find it difficult not to speak in earnest,’ he continucd. 

‘Well, the more earnest you appear the better will be the 
performance, according to your theory; and there is nothing so 
earily burlesqued as—love.’ 

She had withdrawn into the deep shadow again, ard the long 
breath which she took before pronouncing that last word seemed 
to him only a part of the stage business of the character she was 
assuming. 

‘Yes, it is easily done. I approach you softly, and try to look 
into your eyes—and you draw back, just as you have done; and I 
say : “ Miss Cuthbert, may I be permitted to make love to you? It’s 
a very nice amusement for leisure hours, and is interesting alike 
to peer and peasant.” ’ 

* Ridiculous !—you would never speak that way if you were 
in earnest, and you are to pretend to be so, you know.’ 

‘What would happen if the pretence should prove real ?’ 

‘We shall not discuss impossibilities. Proceed, and do not 
call me by my own name. Call me Arabella, Mary Ann, or any 
other fine-sounding name.’ 

‘Have you any preference ?’ 

‘None —unless you could bring yourself to use the name you 
like best.’ 

‘I did not know that I had displayed any partiality.’ 

‘ Have you forgotten—but there, we shall find another. It was 
a silly fancy of mine that you liked Lucy as a name, and that it 
would suit me. Use none at present, and perhaps we shall dis- 
cover a good one as we progress. Weare not getting on very fast, 
are we?’ 

‘We should go faster if you were to give me your hand.’ 

‘ That is too much to ask all at once.’ 

‘Then let. me take it without asking—not yet ?’ 

‘That is a droll way to take it without asking; to say “let 
me” is surely to ask leave—and I do not give it.’ 

‘Why, you are challenging me!’ 

‘To what?’ 

‘To mortal combat of wit and heart—you are daring me to 
take possession of a prize for which so many are sighing, and J, 
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blind coward, am afraid to touch it because it seems too high for one 
so low to reach.’ 

‘Is that in your part, or are you—are you forgetting yourself 
again, Mr. Calthorpe ?’ 

‘It is indeed in my part; but we shall drop the play so far 
that I may speak my own feelings. I shall call you Lucy, if you 
will, or anything,’ he went on excitedly. ‘She was to me in thought 
all that you embody. I loved you before I saw you because I 
loved her+—for God’s sake, let me explain. She came across me like 
a dream and disappeared. You came—my heart was filled, not 
with a new love, or face, or form, but with the realisation of my 
dream. Be what you may, you are to me Lucy, and I love you 
and live for you.’ : 

Passionate as his words were, his voice was so low that it 
sounded little above a whisper; but this subdued manner intensi- 
fied his meaning. 

She had shrunk so far back into the darkness whilst he spoke 
that she was invisible. He did not attempt to follow her; he 
waited, breathless, for her to speak, and there was a strange still- 
ness in the place. 

The silence lasted so long that the idea flashed upon him that 
she might have fainted, and he was about to call her name when 
he heard her dress rustle and she spoke. 

‘Would you have said this to—Lucy?’ she asked, and the 
words seemed to pass from her lips with a gentle, tremulous sound, 
like that made by the leaves just before rain. 

‘To her ?—Ay, I am saying it to her now. I cannot see you, 
but I hear your voice and she lives in you.’ 

‘ But she was poor.’ 

He was stung to the quick: that was not Lucy’s voice or 
thought. The tone, too, was harsh as the sneer was cruel. 

‘I did not think of that,’ he answered quietly, recalled to the 
actual position of affairs and to the bitter remembrance of how 
much reason there was for Mabel Cuthbert to misjudge his motives. 
It was as if the slow fire within him had suddenly emitted a bright 
flame, which only dazzled the eyes for a moment, then disappeared, 
the fire continuing to burn as strongly as ever. 

There was another long pause. Presently the stillness was 
broken by the striking of a match, and he saw Miss Cuthbert 
standing by a little table calmly lighting a lamp. As the light 
fell upon her face, he saw that it was pale, but there was nothing 
else to suggest the slightest degree of unusual emotion. 

‘There—that will make the place look a great} deal ‘more 
comfortable. Are you afraid of the dark, Mr. Calthorpe? Iam, 
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sometimes, and especially when anybody is telling me a story 
so excellently as you do. You really made me feel nervous; 
and if we had continued in the dark, I think I should soon have 
been screaming, for you were making me begin to feel as if you 
were in earnest. . . . Don’t you feel cold? I am shivering.’ 

She was trembling, apparently simply as the natural result 
of a sudden chill and without any symptom of agitation. She 
looked round as if seeking something that she might put on to 
keep her warm, and he, perceiving this, took a soft rug from a 
lounge, advanced, and placed it round her shoulders. 

‘That is very kind,’ she continued; ‘thank you. We were 
getting on nicely with the play, but I am afraid we must stop 
now.’ 

‘Yes, we had better stop now,’ he echoed, gazing fixedly upon 
her calm face. He was mentally asking himself, ‘Is this affecta- 
tion ?—is it the shallows or the depths which perplex me?’ There 
certainly had appeared to be something real in the tone in which 
she suggested that she would have liked him to be able to call 
her Lucy, and in the emotion so evident in the tremor of her 
voice as she asked him—Would he have told Lucy that he 
loved her and lived for her? And now she passed it all off with a 
covert sneer as a mere jest. 

She lifted her eyes quickly ; his manner and voice had startled 
her, but her inquiry was commonplace enough : 

‘Is there anything the matter with you, Mr. Calthorpe ?’ 

‘I am afraid there is,’ he answered-slowly ; ‘ but if I were to 
attempt to explain it to you, it would only appear to be a continu- 
ation of the play, in which it is clear I cannot be your collaborator, 
as it seemed to.me for a few minutes we both thought I could be.’ 

She tried to smile, but her under-lip quivered slightly, and it 
was with a constrained air that she said : 

*I do not understand.’ 

‘Nor do I. You would be amused if I were to tell you what 
has been running through my head since you lit the lamp. It 
seems to be far away from our play, as you call it ; and yet in my 
own mind there is some vague association between the two. 
Shall I tell you?’ 

‘Go on.’ Her eyes had turned to the lamp again, and she was 
apparently much interested in arranging the wick to its proper 
height. 

‘I suppose you have not paid much attention to angling, but 
you have heard, I dare say, that our stream here used to be famous 
for its trout. I remember once a gentleman who was an expert 
angler visiting my father, and he took me with him on some of 
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his expeditions, from which he rarely failed to bring home a good 
basket. I was very young at the time, and was proud to be his 
companion, until on one occasion when I saw him have what he 
called “capital play.” It was an angler’s beautiful day—a some- 
what dull sky, a gentle pattering rain which glistened like golden 
threads in occasional flashes of sunlight, and made dimples on the 
face of the water. He had hooked a fish which made a sturdy 
fight for its life, and he was delighted. He was in no hurry to 
land it, as he knew it was safe, and he admired its efforts to get 
away. He would humour it and let his line run nearly off the reel ; 
then, when the poor. thing was no doubt congratulating itself upon 
escape, he would quietly tighten the line and wind up the reel; 
then let it run again, and so continue until at last in triumph he 
landed the exhausted fish, tossed it into his basket, and cast his fly 
again. That was real sport to him; I should like to know what 
the fish thought of it.’ 

‘I do not quite see the application of your story.’ 

‘And I unfortunately cannot be more explicit without the risk 
of being cruelly misunderstood. You wished me to speak as if I 
were speaking to Lucy, and I didso. I madea mistake : I thought 
you were in earnest.’ 

There wasa flush upon her cheeks and a quick flash in her eyes. 
She seemed suddenly to grow tall and strong, and in the place of 
the excited and nervous girl stood a resolute woman whose face 
was full of scorn. 

‘I am in earnest,’ she retorted, her teeth close. She unlocked 
a drawer of the table and produced a book which she flung before 
- him. ‘Do you see this ?— do you know it ?’ 

It was a volume of Tennyson presented to Lucy Smith by 
Maurice Esmond, with the quotation beneath the simple inscrip- 
tion, ‘Would that my tongue could utter the thoughts that arise 
in me.’ He handled the book with something like awe ; he glanced 
at it and at her flushed face alternately with an expression of eager 
anxiety. 

‘What does it mean ?—I gave this book to her.’ 

‘ And did that quotation mean anything ?’ 

‘ All that it says. I did wish to speak to her even then, but 
my position kept me silent for her sake as well as my own.’ 

‘ And your position now enables you to say to Miss Cuthbert 
all that you would have said to Lucy Smith but didn’t,’ she ex- 
claimed sarcastically. Then, pointing to the inscription with 
finger trembling slightly : ‘ Yet you made her believe then all that 
you would have me believe now! Oh, Mr. Calthorpe, drop this 
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pitiful pretence. You know me—you knew me at the first. It is 
my position which enables you to speak now!’ 

Strange as the revelation was, and totally ignorant as he was 
of the circumstances which transformed the poor sempstress into 
a rich heiress, Maurice did not feel any shock of surprise. The 
declaration sounded in his ears as the most commonplace obser- 
vation about the weather or any ordinary topic might have done. 
His whole mind was occupied with one thought whick took form 
in a monotonous mental iteration of one phrase : 

‘And you are Lucy, and you can think this and say this of 
me!... And you are Lucy, and you can think this and say this 
of me!’ 

To her he was only a dumb man who, finding his deceit and 
treachery unmasked, had still the boldness to gaze steadily upon 
her, although he had no speech to ask for pardon. His silence 
convinced her that she had spoken truly; his steady gaze, in which 
even at that moment she was conscious there was something of 
sadness, irritated her. Whatever of sorrow or regret there might 
be in his expression was no doubt due to the fact that he had 
been discovered, and her passionate scorn rose higher. 

‘You do not defend yourself; I am glad of that, for if you 
had done so my contempt would have passed to the lower depth of 
loathing. I pity you. I should still like to find something in you 
to excuse—myself. See now how plain I can be—I may be so, be- 
cause we shall never speak to each other again ; we may meet, but if 
you speak I shall openly insult you. I say this—I who tell you in the 
same breath that I loved you, Maurice Esmond — ay, I loved you.’ 

She sat down, her arms crossed on the table and her face 
hidden in them. But there was no movement of the body to 
indicate unusual respiration, no sound to suggest sobs or tears. 
She was perfectly still, and the whole change of position appeared 
to be the mere mechanical movement of a machine, although the 
position and the stillness were full of pathos. 

He did not move or speak; his eyes rested upon her, full of 
ineffable tenderness, and he went on monotonously repeating that 
phrase to himself, only adding to it her last words : 

‘And you are Lucy, and you can think this and say this of 
me-—and you loved me!’ 

She lay under the full light of the lamp; he stood as it were 
on the border of the circle where light ended and deep shadows 
began. To his mind it was their lives: to her there was still 
light, for him nothing but darkness. 

She suddenly raised her head: her face white, but the eyes 
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still gleaming with passion. She looked at him with an affectation 
of wonder as she rose. 

‘ You are still there, and yet you do not speak! That is best. 
But do not misunderstand what I have said. Remember I said I 
loved you, and peor or rich that love was strong enough to make me 
think, even then, that had you offered me yourself I should refuse 
for your sake. Poor or rich, that love was strong enough to have 
enabled me to walk with you through misery and find happiness 
in it because I was with you. You left me with what seemed to 
me a promise that you would return to me. Within the hour you 
left us I learned who you were. I was told that you had been 
deceiving me; I would not believe it. I waited for some sign— 
none came until you knew Mabel Cuthbert.’ 

He was still silent ; those words still echoing in his brain, and 
his memory was quite blank to the letter he had written and to 
the efforts he had made to discover her. 

‘You see, she went on bitterly, ‘you have the honour of 
being my collaborator after all; and our play is written, acted, 
and ended. This sort of thing goes admirably without rehearsal. 
You say that I am Lucy, and yet quite different from her ; that is 
true, ridiculous as it may sound—Lucy died when I became 
satisfied of your baseness. Then I determined to use all the 
cunning I possessed to test the real extent of your feeling for her, 
no matter what I might suffer myself in doing so, for I knew that 
it could be nothing compared with what she had endured. Little 
art was needed to win you, and I understand now that it was not 
worth while wasting even that little upon you, for you care 
nothing—you do not even feel ashamed that you are discovered.’ 

Was he trying to distract her by this apathetic silence? That 
suspicion calmed her. He should see that he had not now the power 
even to drive her into a passion. She proceeded as she thought 
coldly, but there was the nervous rapidity of speech which showed 
the excitement she was labouring to control. 

‘I need not trouble you with explanations about the change 
in my circumstances. Your father knows everything, and has 
doubtless told you long ago; in no other way could you have 
been prepared for the foolish part you have played. I am going 
now’ (the voice altered slightly here, but so very slightly that even 
if the man had had his wits about him he would scarcely have 
observed it): ‘I am going, and I shall ask—no, I cannot ask 
anything from you. I shall tell you one wish that I have—it is 
that my father should know nothing of our former acquaintance. 
You may respect that wish or not, as you please... . Good-bye. 
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. «+I hope we shall never meet again. . .. I hope I shall 
soon forget you.’ 

She moved quickly to the door and there halted, wavering for 
an instant in her resolution never to speak another word to him. 
The man had turned his face to the darkness, and did not see her. 

His absolute silence was terrible. 

‘Good-bye.’ The word was gasped out involuntarily, and she 
fled. He remained in the darkness and did not see her. 


Crapter XI. 


HARD LINES, 


Mr. CaLtHorPE, senior, was in too happy a frame of mind to 
be at all disturbed by the information given him by the Colonel, 
after a brief absence from the room, that Mabel had been obliged 
to retire for the night, and that Maurice had started to walk 
home. Indeed, he augured well of the event which these facts 
suggested. 

‘I believe they have come to an understanding, Cuthbert,’ he 
said gleefully, ‘and they are both too much excited to show them- 
selves to us. I half suspected that there was something to happen 
to-night, and I dare say we shall hear all about it to-morrow.’ 

‘I hope it may be as you say,’ answered the Colonel doubt- 
ingly, ‘but I am anxious about her, for she has asked me not to 
go to her room till she sends for me.’ 

‘Why, that confirms it ; that makes it as plain as daylight to - 
me. The thing is settled, and we may congratulate each other.’ 

‘I shall be glad if we may do so,’ said the Colonel, smiling at 
his friend’s enthusiasm. 

‘I am sure of it; at any rate, we understand each other, and 
that will make all come right.’ 

So they shook hands, and Mr. Calthorpe drove home alone. 

Maurice had not returned, and calculating that he could not 
be long, Mr. Calthorpe decided to wait up for him. He was one 
of those happy mortals who are so well pleased with themselves, 
or who have so many sources of mental occupation, that they do 
not readily tire of their own society. Besides, it was his custom 
to sit late studying his own affairs, with an occasional diversion 
into the affairs of others. Therefore, it was no tax upon his 
patience to wait for his son; and on the present occasion his 
meditations were of such a pleasing nature that it was two o’clock 
before he began to wonder at the delay in Maurice’s appearance. 
He was surprised that the time had passed so rapidly, and began 
to think that Maurice must have come home and gone to his own 
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room without learning that he was waiting for him. He rang, 
and the sleepy footman answered the bell. 

‘No, sir, Mr. Maurice has not come in yet.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe repeated his instructions, that his son was to be 
told to come to the library before retiring ; then fortified himself 
with an extra glass of sherry, and again abandoned himself to his 
pleasing reflections. There was daylight at last ; the full tide of 
fortune was flowing in upon the house of Calthorpe again, and it 
had all been managed so quietly that few people would know how 
near it had been to an utter wreck. And he had done it all!—he 
who had wasted the fortune had retrieved it. There was something 
to be proud of in the achievement; and he sighed with regret 
that he had not been early thrust into a diplomatic career, when, 
with such qualifications as he possessed, there was no saying what 
he might have accomplished. He had a complacent notion that 
with half the energy he had devoted to his own pleasure he might 
have made a place for himself in the history of his country. But 
he philosophically concluded that he had made room for some one 
else, and that he had eaten his cake, and, on the whole, enjoyed it. 

Half-past two. 

There was only one faint cloud flickering between him and the 
clear light which he saw ahead, and that was Maurice himself. 
He was such an ass! If there were a stupid way of doing anything, 
he was sure to find it out and do it that way. He was the sort 
of fellow who might pick up a Kohinoor and throw it away. Of 
course, no man in his senses would hesitate to avail himself of the 

opportunities whicb Maurice had of winning the hand of such a 
girl as Mabel Cuthbert, and yet there was the possibility that he 
might in this respect prove that he was not in his senses. 

Three o’clock. 

For instance, what on earth could he be doing now? Even if 
he had crawled all the way from Hollyford, he ought to have been 
home. Great as his joy might have been if he had proposed and 
been accepted, there had been more than time enough to have 
walked the excitement out of his system in less than six hours. 
Perhaps he had been refused! There seemed to be nothing else 
to account for this long absence, and Mr. Calthorpe was much 
disturbed by the thought. He tried to comfort himself by the 
reflection that the Colonel was on their side, and that with his 
assistance, if Maurice could only be passably reasonable, victory 
was still within their reach. 

The decor opened and Maurice quietly entered. His face was 
white ; in his eyes there was a look as of one just awakened 
from a strange dream, and not yet quite certain what part of his 
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surrcundings Lelonged to the dream and what to the reality. He 
was ferfectly calm. 

‘I was told that you were here, sir, and that you wished to sce 
me. I am sorry to have kept you up so late.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe was relieved for the first moment by the calm- 
ness of his son; but presently he fancied that he perceived some- 
thing unnatural in it. He affected, however, not to observe any- 
thing unusual. 

‘It is late, he said, smiling ; ‘ but I have such good news for 
you that I could not rest without telling you.’ 

‘Good news for me?’ was the observation in the listless tone of 
one who knows that such a thing is impossible. 

‘Yes, and I expect you have good news for me, too. But why 
don’t you sit down ?—if you have been walking all this time, you 
must be tired. Take a glass of wine.’ 

‘Thank you, I would rather stand.’ 

‘Why, man, what is the matter with you? where have you 
been ?’ exclaimed Mr. Calthorpe, rising, astounded and alarmed. 
‘You look ill.’ 

‘There is nothing the matter, sir. I have only been taking a 
longish walk. The night was very fine. Don’t alarm yourself on 
my account—I am not even tired. Wish I were ; but sleep is indeed 
a treacherous friend—comes to a fellow when he doesn’t want him, 
and deserts when body and brain have most need of him. You 
haven’t anything handy that would help me to a sound sleep? I 
know I should be all right if I could only get that.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe looked very grave, and what little colour there 
was in his cheeks faded out of them. He placed his delicate white 
hand on his son’s arm. 

‘ You kave spoken to Mabel ?’ 

Maurice nodded. 

* And she has refused you?’ 

Another nod, this time with a slight jerk of the shoulders, 
suggestive of impatience with himself, and indifference as to the 
effect of the confession thus carelessly made. 

Mr. Calthorpe sat down, grasping the arms of the chair, as if 
he required their aid to steady him in his seat. At length: 

‘Is it her fault or yours?’ 

‘ Mine.’ 

‘Humph—I thought so. However, for once it is best that the 
fault should be on your side, for it may he mended.’ 

‘Impossible, sir. The break is complete, and you will only 
give yourself useless worry if you do not dismiss the subject from 
your mind at once. She and I can never even meet again.’ 
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‘ Just so, just so,’ said the father soothingly, and as if address- 
ing a spoilt child; ‘everybody says that under similar circum- 

stances, but it is wonderful what brittle wares are cemented by the 

judicious application of a little common-sense. What you tell me 

would have been very bad news but for the good news with which 

I am able to counterbalance it. Her father wishes you to marry 

her.’ 

Maurice started ; for a moment his eyes brightened and his 
cheeks flushed as if he had been quickened to the sense that he 
had passed through a hideous nightmare and awakened to hope 
again; but the light went as quickly as it came. 

‘That will make no difference,’ he answered calmly. ‘When 
her father hears what she has to say, he too will tell you that he 
does not wish to see me any more.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Maurice!’ retorted the father with a slight note of 
irritability in his tone ; * he will do nothing of the kind. If the 
girl cares for you at all—and I am sure she cares for you a great 
deal—he will be your friend, and she will be guided by his wishes.’ 

‘But she does not care for me at all, and in this case her 
father will not wish to alter her decision.’ 

‘Ah, I see; you have had a quarrel about the quality of a kiss 
or the colour of a moonbeam, and you have parted in deadly 
hatred, convinced that the end of creation is at hand, and that, 
you two being separated, the world must stand still. The world 
would have a bad time of it if it were governed by lovers’ 
humours: there would be more disagreement as to what ought to 
be than there is about the kind of weather we ought to have. 
Come, come! put sentiment in your pocket for a little while, and 
look at the matter as if your digestion were in good order. If the 
girl does not care for you, she does not care for any one else.’ 

‘She did care for some one else,’ said Maurice bitterly. That 
was the first sign of emotion he had shown since his entrance, and 
the father rejoiced exceedingly. 

‘And will again; and why should not you be the next favoured 
one ?’ 

‘Oh yes, I have no doubt of that. She is as other women are: 
she will be courted ; she will remember and forget at convenient 
seasons, and she will marry. Why not? Most women have a 
dozen affairs of the heart to amuse them before accident fastens 
them to some one man. Then, if they do not seek new conquests, 
they can plume themselves openly upon past glories or follies. <A 
woman sows her wild oats in breaking hearts, or imagining she 

does so—which is the same thing. She dves not see how easily the 
man vents his disappointment in an oath, turns his back, and 
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laughs at her. It is only the fool who suffers, and he is not worth 
counting.’ 

Maurice laughed as he finished this tirade, and helped himself 
to a bumper of sherry. 

‘ Capital!’ exclaimed the father ; ‘ you have turned cynic: which 
proves two things, namely, that you are very fond of her, and that 
you do not believe this quarrel to be so fatal as for the moment 
I dare say you imagined it.’ 

Maurice laid down his glass and turned to his father with a 
resolute expression. He was quite awake now, and quite assured 
that the events which had occurred at Hollyford on the previous 
evening were real. 

*I did not expect to have to enter into the discussion of this 
matter with you immediately, sir,’ he said, taking a chair; ‘ indeed, 
I did not think I should be able to do so. I feel now that it is 
fortunate you waited up for me,so that we may finish the business 
at once. I cannot enter into full explanations at present, but I 
beg of you to understand that even if Miss Cuthbert were to 
consent to accept me now, I should decline.’ 

This was said so deliberately, and with such a total absence of 
the slightest shade of sentiment, that it was impossible even for 
Mr. Calthorpe, with all his desire to think otherwise, not to feel 
that Maurice was thoroughly in earnest. 

‘Yet she’s the only woman I’ve ever known you really care 
for, except the nameless one to whom you once referred when I 
first explained my projects to you.’ 

‘That is so; and if I were not afraid of making you fancy 
that there was still a possibility of our decision being altered, I 
should tell you she is the only woman I am ever likely to care 
for.’ 

‘Don’t speak for a few minutes. Let me try to get this into 
my head ; I suppose I am tired, and my brain is not clear enough 
for such a string of conundrums. Wait a little.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe clasped his hands, closed his eyes, and rested 
his head back on the chair. There was a faint indication of a 
smile on his face. Maurice sat watcbing him with the calm 
expression of one who has resigned himself to the inevitable. 

By-and-by the father partly opened his eyes, peering at 
the son; and presently the tips of the fingers of one hand began 
to tap those of the other as if he were unconsciously practising 
the first exercise on the pianoforte. Then he said very slowly: 

‘You care for her very much, and she does not care for you 
at all?’ 

‘ She despises me.’ 
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‘Is there any substantial ground for this quarrel and for her 
contempt ?’ 

‘Most substantial ground.’ 

‘What is it? You have done nothing dishonourable ?’ 

‘I have done the most dishonourable thing that a man can 
do,’ was the quick reply, with a bitter laugh. ‘I have jilted a girl 
when she was poor, and made desperate love to her the moment I 
knew that she was rich. Sought to cajole her, too, into the belief 
that I did not know her to be the girl I had deserted—that I 
liked her for herself, and would have done so if she had been as poor 
as the other. Sought to win her with lies, and to deceive her 
with one of the most fantastic stories that ever a man dared to 
tell, and had the impertinence to expect to be believed. Oh, it is 
horrible! The only thing in which I can hope to rival her is in 
despising myself.’ 

He rose and paced the room with short, nervous steps, 
scowling darkly at his bitterest foe—himself. ; 

Mr. Calthorpe gave him time: it was one of his theories that 
apger, especially with one’s self, is always short-lived; and, as he 
expected, the outward signs of Maurice’s ebullition presently 
subsided. 

‘I suspect it is of little use discussing this matter further 
to-night—this morning, I ought to say now. There will be no 
chance of our coming to any sensible decision until you have had 
arest. We had better wait.’ 

Maurice drew aside the heavy curtains, undid the strong 
fastenings, and. threw open the shutters. The cold light of the 
dawn fell full upon his face, which was colder still. There had 
been rain, and under a light breeze the leaves outside seemed to 
be shivering and dropping heavy tears. It was one of those 
damp, gloomy mornings, the first glimpse of which sends a chill 
through even those whose nerves are in good condition. But it 
was the kind of morning which suited the man’s mood; to him 
there was a kind of selfish satisfaction in seeing Nature itself look 
miserable. It is as painful to have the sun laughing in one’s 
eyes when the heart is dying as to have a clown in motley caper- 
ing on the coitin of our love. 

‘Yes, it is morning. Iam not going to bed. Are you tired, 
sir? Of course you must be. What I mean to say is, will it 
fatigue you over-much to finish our conversation now ?’ 

‘ Well, you know that I am not very sleepy-headed, and I have 
done without a night’s sleep on a less important occasion than the 
present; and so, if you feel that you are calm enough to proceed, 
I am quite at your service. Besides, I can take a nap afterwards ; 
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and there will be the more likelihood of resting after we clearly 
understand each other.’ 

There was an undercurrent of kindliness in the father’s manner, 
although he spoke with that air of quiet indifference as to whether 
the interview should continue or close which a clear-headed man 
assumes in the presence of one whose passion has got the upper 
hand of him. He was, however, not at all unwilling to proceed, 
for he saw that Maurice had some fixed purpose in his mind, and 
he knew how impossible it was to move him when that was the 
case. He saw the brilliant castle in the air, which a little while 
ago had appeared to him as solid as one of granite built upon a 
rock, dissolving rapidly in the clouds, and he was conscious of 
something in himself that more nearly approached the sensation 
of despair than he had ever known before. So he wished to know 
the worst. 

‘You are very kind, sir. Thank you. I can only offer you 
the consolation—that you shall not be bothered in this way again. 
You see I am somewhat out of sorts.’ 

‘Well, I think, Maurice, it does not require one to be very 
wide awake to see that you are a good deal out of sorts; and if 
we are to proceed with this matter at present, I should say, take a 
breath, and try to explain the whole position quietly, so that I may 
understand it.’ 

‘I feel quiet enough, if I do not appear so.’ 

* Ah, people in the height of fever are never aware of it.’ 

Maurice looked out at the window again, and the chill aspect 
helped to cool him. He returned to his father. 

‘There is nothing more to understand except that it is useless 
to hope that there is any possibility of Miss Cuthbert becoming 
reconciled tome. When I leave Calthorpe to-day, I shall probably 
never revisit it; I certainly shall not do so until—I have heard 
that she is married.’ 

‘In that case, if you should return, it will be as the guest of 
the new proprietor of Calthorpe,’ said Mr. Calthorpe very deliber- 
ately. ‘I take for granted you have not forgotten that our term 
expires very shortly.’ 

‘I have not forgotten, but at this moment it would be a false- 
hood to say that I care. . . . Forgive me, sir: I am sorry on 
your account, but not at all on my own; for the conditions—and 
as it seems the only conditions—on which we could retain posses- 
sion are hateful to me. I did not seek Miss Cuthbert because— ’ 

He could not speak the words—his love was so strong; the 
motives attributed to him by her were so base! He covered his face 
with his hands, but instantly dropped them to his sides frowning 
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at this exhibition of his weakness. The father bent forward and 
took one of the clenched hands in his own, raising himself with 
its aid to his feet. 

‘Come, Maurice, we shall take a turn outside. A breath of 
fresh air will do us both good. Give me your arm.’ 

Maurice obeyed; they found hats, and passed out to the 
grounds. Mr. Calthorpe did not immediately allude to the 
subject which was uppermost in their minds, but he did not add 
to his son’s pain by any foolish attempt to attract his thoughts to 
ordinary subjects. In silence they walked slowly round the lawn ; 
then traversed the avenue and returned to the front of the house. 
Mr. Calthorpe looked up at the pleasant face of the old-fashioned 
building and shook his head. 

‘It will not be easy to leave it, Maurice, and I don’t like 
even now to give up the hope of retaining it, at least for my time. 
I dare say I shall manage it somehow. Let us take another turn, 
and then we shall get back to your affairs.’ 

Maurice was deeply touched by his. father’s whole conduct, 
and was keenly sensible of what he would suffer if obliged to leave 
the old place. This feeling drew him out of his own selfish bitter- 
ness, and the hope that he would be able to make his declining 
years comfortable without dishonour, gave him strength. He 
became somewhat of a rational being again. 

‘ My affairs are easily settled. You know what has happened ; 
of the future we shall talk another time ; for the present, I wish you 
to place it in my power to satisfy Miss Cuthbert that she has cruelly 
wronged me at least in one respect.’ 

The father’s eyes brightened, and he carefully bent his head to 
hide them. This was his thought: ‘So! the case is not quite 
hopeless yet. He still wants to appear respectable in her eyes. 
He shall.’ This was what he said: 

‘I shall be glad to do anything you wish, Maurice, if it will 
give you relief.’ 

‘ Then, first promise me, without asking why, that you will on 
no account let the Colonel know that I was acquainted with Miss 
Cuthbert before I was introduced to her as his daughter.’ 

‘I understood as much from what you said, and conclude that 
she was the lady who formed such a serious bar to my plans for 
your future welfare ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You have my promise. Now tell me what you wish me to 
do.’ 

‘I wish you to explain to me how Colonel Cuthbert’s daughter 
came to be brought up asa poor girl and under another name. 
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She told me that you knew all, and plainly accused us of being 
adventurers, taking advantage of this knowledge to secure her 
fortune.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe did not reply immediately. They walked on 
until they came close to the house again. Then: 

‘I do not see how this is to help you; but come in, and I shall 
tell you the whole story.’ 


Caarter XII. 
THE UNDER-CURRENTS. 


Tuer man who professes total indifference to the subject about 
which he is making eager inquiries, is either deceiving himself or 
trying to deceive others regarding the state of his feelings. Thus 
sententiously reflected Mr. Calthorpe as he munched a biscuit and 
sipped a cup of tea which he had roused a servant to prepare for 
him on re-entering the house. He knew that Maurice was not 
afflicted with that most vulgar and inexcusable of mental diseases 
—idle curiosity. The more he reflected, therefore, his hope grew, 
that all would end well in spite of the bad appearance of things at 
present. He did not mean to express this hope, however, as it 
was another of his theories, that you can always get anybody to go 
your way if you give him a fair start in his own track. 

‘ You are aware that you are asking me to give the particulars 
of Cuthbert’s life, which I know he does not desire to have spoken 
about.’ 

‘Do not tell me if it would be a breach of confidence. I 
should never have asked you anything about it but for what she 
said, and the shame it casts upon us both.’ 

‘ Well, I can scarcely say that it is a breach of confidence, 
because Cuthbert has never asked me to maintain secrecy; but 
you know there are some things about which we are the more 
bound to remain silent for the reason that we are left free to speak. 
This is one of them; and yet I have promized to tell you the 
whole story. I did so because I know Cuthbert’s feelings towards 
you, and believe that under the circumstances he himself would 
think you entitled to an explanation; and because I can trust 
you.’ 

‘I am only seeking some way in which I may make her feel 
how much she has misjudged us both.’ 

‘So far as I can see, the most extraordinary part of the story 
relates to yourself in your former acquaintance with Miss Cuth- 
bert, and in regard to that you know more than I do. What 
I have to tell chiefly concerns Cuthbert. You would scarcely 
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believe that the quiet gentleman with whom you are acquainted 
had been the most harum-scarum of the fellows who were my 
friends in youth. But he was so: the wildest of us all in any 
frolic ; the most recklessly extravagant and the lightest of heart. 
There was, however, a difference in his wildness from that of 
others—his was the wildness of healthy, good-humoured youth. © 
In his worst frolics he took care that nobody was harmed but him- 
self. In kis extravagance he certainly did tax his mother’s and 
his brother’s patience ; but that is the worst I knew of him. 

‘I never liked his mother, and so you need not be surprised 
if Id» not speak kindly of her. The brother I refer to—from 
whom he has inherited Hollyford—was the son of his father’s first 
wife, and was at least twenty years his senior. He was an eccen- 
tric recluse, and even at that time we rollicking blades called 
him the old fogy. He was miserly in all his money dealings. and 
that was enough to inspire us with contempt for him in proportion 
to our liking for careless Frank. That there was something good 
in him you will see in the end ; but we had no chance of discover- 
ing that, as he spent all his time in improving his property, and 
what leisure he had in lecturing his brother. 

‘Frank always listened to him patiently, but without any 
pretence of penitence; and droll as it seems, the two were very 
good friends—probably because they met so seldom. 

‘ However that may be, the stingy old brother always threat- 
ened never to help Frank, but always did it; he stood between 
him and his mother’s wrath on many occasions, until at last Frank 
gave deadly offence to both. He committed the unpardonable 
crime of secretly marrying the only daughter of a poor curate. 
This terrible fact became known by Frank’s confession when his 
mother had completed negotiations for his union with a lady of 
title and fortune, and issued her commands that he was to prepare 
for the bridal. Mother and brother had been aware that there 
was a good deal more than ordinary love-making between Frank 
and the curate’s daughter. They only shrugged their shoulders, 
shut their eyes, and confidently waited for the time when he, seeing 
the folly of his ways, would desert the girl. So long as it was 
only a commonplace affair, in which the woman alone could suffer 
any particular harm, nothing was said; but as soon as it became 
known that the matter was serious, and that, without consulting 
anyone or asking anybody’s leave, he had really bound himself for 
life to the woman he loved, there was the devil to pay. He was 
banished the house; the mother said he should never have a penny 
of her money, and the old fogy declared that he would himself 
marry the lady who had been intended for Frank, so as to leave 
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him no hope of inheriting Hollyford: and he would have done it 
too, only the lady did not see the fun of the arrangement.’ 

‘These details interest me, sir,’ Maurice interrupted for the 
first time; ‘but I am a little impatient to arrive at the stage 
where the particular explanation I desire comes in.’ 

‘I beg your pardon; you are right to remind me of that. I, 
too, am interested, and am apt to become so garrulous about those 
days of my youth as to forget my object in recalling them. 
Having roused these old memories, I cannot help looking at my- 
self through the big end of the telescope Time, and um amused to 
think what an extraordinary figure I must have cut long ago. 
However, it is of Cuthbert I have to speak, not of myself. You will 
see presently that all these things bear directly on our subject. 
Well, to continue: Frank stood his ground like a man, and witha 
quiet pluck that none of us had ever given him credit for. We 
had known, of course, that he was a brave fellow, and that he 
would make an excellent soldier. Any man will fight well enough 
when he is in the heat of battle, and knows there is nothing for it 
but to give and take hard blows. The real trial of what stuff you 
are made of is when you have absolutely nothing to do but to 
stand still at your post, hearing the ping of your enemies’ bullets 
as they pass you, and feeling the bite of those which graze the 
flesh, whilst you have noammunition to reply with, and no visible 
foe to knock down—whilst, in fact, you can only stand there ready 
to die for your cause. That is just what he did.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe became so much excited by his own eloquence 
that he took a short turn across the floor, and back to his chair. 

‘He must have suffered a good deal,’ said Maurice, who was 
sitting by the open window, nursing his knee. 

‘He suffered most abominably, and most of all on account of 
the poor girl who was his wife. But she was as brave as himself, 
and poor as they were (for he had now nothing but his lieutenant’s 
pay to live upon, and some old scores to hamper him), she made 
the couple of rooms they had more bright and cheerful in Cuth- 
bert’s eyes than any mansion he had ever been in—at least, so he 
said, and I suppose we must believe him. I know that I 
spent two very pleasant evenings with them, and they seemed to 
be happy. The young wife was charming, and made me, at any 
rate, at once forgive Frank his folly. Lucy—that was what he called 
her—was just the sort of girl to make any man believe that love 
and nothing a year were a beautiful combination.’ 

‘And you call it folly, sir!’ said Maurice, with a tinge of 
bitterness, for the name had quickened his pulse. 

‘Well, I was pretty much of that opinion when I was your 
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age, and I am afraid that experience has only confirmed it. I 
never pretended to be a man of feeling, but I did feel something 
for the plight of these two young idiots, and fortunately it was 
then in my power to be of some service to them. . . . Don’t be 
impatient ; we are coming to the part which will chiefly interest 
you. I do not believe in anybody maintaining a regular, steady- 
going hate; but if ever anybody was capable of it, Frank’s mother 
was, in my opinion. She not only kept her own word about money 
matters, but she contrived to make the brother keep his also. It 
would have been bad enough if that had been the worst, but that 
was not the worst. Frank’s regiment was ordered out to India; 
and although he was eager for active service, he was in no 
cheerful mood whilst he was making what arrangements he could 
for his wife’s comfort until he could send for her. He trusted me 
to help her if she should be in any trouble. I promised to do so, 
and would have kept my promise faithfully if she had not 
rendered it impossible by disappearing on the very day Frank 
sailed. They had spent the previous day together, and he has 
told me how bright she tried to look, although he could see that 
the thought of their approaching separation was never absevt 
from her mind; and how she tried to cheer him by hopeful 
pictures of their speedy reunion. They parted. On his arrival 
at Calcutta, he found two letters waiting for him. One was from 
his wife—and as you are a sentimental fellow, you can guess how 
he felt when he read it. It was short, and it struck me so much 
when he sent me a copy of it that I can remember every word. 
This was all: 


“I have deceived you. I can never see you again. 
“6 Lucy.” 


That was about as big a cannon-ball as you could wish any poor 
devil to meet.’ 

‘But there must have been some mistake,’ exclaimed Maurice, 
. jumping from his seat. 

‘ Of course there was, but he did not know it at the time.’ 

‘ The letter was a forgery?’ 

‘No, it was written by her own hand. The other letter was 
from his mother, and very abruptly told him that his wife had 
proved, as she had expected, unworthy of him. Then there was 
much wise counsel as to how he should conduct himself under the 
circumstances, and assurances that if he would even now behave 
like a man, and forget this false one, he should be reinstated in 
the affections of his family. 

‘ He was terribly cut up, poor fellow, and used ail the influence he 
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possessed to obtain immediate leave of absence, so that he might re- 
turn to England. He failed, and owing to the state of India at that 
time his request cast some discredit upon him amongst his fellow- 
officers. He wrote to me, and I did all in my power to discover 
the runaway and to find a satisfactory explanation of her conduct. 
My inquiries tended to confirm all that her own note suggested 
and his mother plainly stated. In reply to my report, he wrote 
briefly bidding me make no further inquiries, as he would make 
none—from that hour he would think of her as one dead. He 
wrote to me at long intervals afterwards, but he never referred to 
this subject.’ 

‘But what was the meaning of it all?’ 

‘That he only learned after the death of his brother, The 
whole thing had been managed with an adroit cunning worthy of— 
a woman! The mother had invented and carried out the scheme 
which destroyed her son’s happiness and killed his wife. Yet 
to the end of her days she maintained that she had acted with 
the best intentions, and I have no doubt she was thoroughly con- 
vinced that she had done so.’ 

‘But how could she do all this and remain unsuspected ?’ 
ejaculated Maurice. 

‘ Ah, that is the beautiful part of the story ; and briefly, this is 
how it was done. She found out young Mrs. Cuthbert, and saw 
her alone. You would expect her to scold and to reproach the 
poor thing. Nothing of the kind. She spoke to her so tenderly 
that at the first interview she entirely won Lucy’s confidence. At 
the second interview she took the interest of an affectionate matron 
in the future of the child which was soon to be born. At both 
interviews she contrived to impress Lucy with a sense of the great 
loss poor Frank had sustained on her account—loss of friends, 
fortune, and future prospects. At the third interview she per- 
suaded the girl that the only real proof she could give of her love 
for him was to leave him, and to leave him in such a way that he 
should never wish to see her again.’ 

‘ And was she so weak as to consent? Had she no faith in 
him ?’ 

‘She was very fond of him, and she was acting under the in- 
fluence of a kind lady who had had much experience in the world, 
and whose good intentions could not be doubted. Lucy was a fool, 
but Iam sure she did not understand the interpretation which might 
be put upon that note written at the dictation of Frank’s mother. 
She only, meant that she had deceived him in buoying him up 
with hopes of their speedy reunion at the very time when she had 
resolved for his sake never to see him again. The note was written : 
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she disappeared, and the two things were interpreted in the or- 
dinary way. But she carried the joke further than the mother 
intended; for she did not even allow her to know where she had 
gone to. She took lodgings in the house of a tailor somewhere 
in the suburbs of London, and died there about a year after 
Frank’s departure for India. The tailor and his wife were good- 
natured people, and adopted the friendless child, who was brought 
up under the name which her mother had assumed—that was Lucy 
Smith. At Hollyford the mother was triumphant for a time. 
Let me draw breath in admiration of that woman’s genius !” 

The expression on Mr. Calthorpe’s face as he drew breath was 
certainly not one of admiration. He proceeded : 

‘As years passed, however, and Frank obstinately remained 
away from England, and refused to receive the slightest assistance 
from Hollyford, or even to correspond, the mother became troubled 
in spirit. The reports of his heroic deeds and rapid promotions 
only galled her the more, and at length she confided her secret to 
her stepson. He was shocked, and instantly set about trying to 
put matters right. He placed the whole affair in the hands of 
a competent lawyer, with instructions that he was to spare no 
expense in the effort to discover the fate of Mrs. Frank Cuthbert. 
The search was a tedious one, but ultimately successful, as you 
know, although he did not live to see it. Only a few weeks after 
Colonel Cuthbert’s return to England the lawyer was enabled to 
place in his hands the complete proofs which enabled him to 
identify his daughter in Lucy Smith. He took her abroad, pro- 
vided her with the best masters money could obtain; she proved 
an apt pupil, having already educated herself to a much higher 
standard than most women reach, and at length brought her here, 
properly finished and polished, to present her to his friends as 
the heiress of Hollyford. . .. That is the whole story: now, what 
do you think of Miss Cuthbert ?’ 

Maurice was much agitated as he answered impetuously : 

‘ Think ?—that she, believing that I knew this story, and pre- 
tended not to recognise her—that she was justified in the meanest 
thoughts she entertained, and in her scorn of us both.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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